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WRITING 


This always popular book for beginners is now more than ever worthy of the commendation of 
its friends. iis pages ure rendered attractive by new type and new illustfations. While the text 
remains the same asin former editions, with the exception of such alterations as are made necessary 
by the progress of geographical discovery and recent political changes, an entirely new set of maps, 

@ | a new vocabulary and several otber valuable features have been addeu. 


Scholars’ Delight Tablets 
Manhattan Tablets, 
Puritan Tablets. 


Mikado Tablets, 


Students’ Note Books, 
Composition Books, 


Quincy Practice Papers, &c. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SCHOOL STATIONERY.|WARREN'S GEOGRAPHIES. 


New Maps, New Plates, New Binding. 


The editions for 1887 have been carefully revised and contain 
the latest information from all parts of the world. 


WARREN'S NEW PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. 


WARREN’S NEW COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


A new and complete set of full-page physical maps, surpassing in beauty, and in accuracy of 
detail, any beretofore published, has been added to this book, witb appropriate text and questions, 
Several new political and commercial maps, with descriptive text, have also been added. The text 
has been revised in accordance with the latest authorities, and many novel and attractive features 
have been int: oduced. 


WARREN'S NEW BRIEF COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 


This is the best book published for those who are unable to pursue an extended course in Geog- 
raphy. It has been thorougbly revised, is printed from new type of the latest design and has an 
entirely new set of physical and political maps. Sixteen valuable copper plate maps, appended to 
the book for reference, furnish more detailed information, than can usually be obtainted from an 
atlas costing more than the complete book. 





New descriptive circular wailed free. Sample copies mailed post-paid, on application, at the 
fotowing. rates; New Primary Geography. 48 cts; New Common School Geography 


Acme Stationery and Paper Co., |< iis*S"* Ses fetes see sis 


59 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


ta SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








SWINTON’S READERS. | When Changing Text-Books in any Branch|GRAy’s BOTANIES. 


SWINTON’S WORD SERIES. 


DANA’S GEOLOGIES. 


SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHIES. TENNY’S ZOOLOGY. 
SWINTON’S HISTORIES. E E q TENNY’S NAT. HIST. 


MANSON’S SPELL’G BLANKS. | 


COOLEY’S CHEMISTRY. 


VEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES, | What is BEST can be determined by seer’ ha ay COOLEY’S PHILOSOPHY 
ROBINSON’S ARITHMETICS. | Works in our list. Do not introduce any new book until) Guyors pHys. GEOG. 
FISH’S ARITHMETICS. you have first seen what we have in the desired subject. LOOMIS’S MUSIC. 
SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS.  -— Important new books in preparation. TOWNSEND'S CIVIL GOV’T 
NHITE’S DRAWING. Correspondence solicited, FISHER’S OUTLINES OF 
SMITH’S PHYSIOLOGIES. IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., UNIVERSAL HIST. 





HUNT’S (DR. E. M.) HYGIENE.| 753 & 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK and 149 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO,|KIDDLE’S ASTRONOMY, 





For the Study of Normal Methods as FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION. 
applied to the Teaching of Vocal Music. LEXINGTON | MASS. | NORMAL M , Wepsespay, AvG, 10, TO SATURDAY, AUG. 27, 1888. 





it H. E. HOLT, Director, Assisted by Eminent Instructors and Lecturers. mri 





The Course of Instruction will have special reference to the needs of Directors and Special Instructors of Music, Teachers, Supts., and all desiring to qualify themselves to teach and direct this study, 
For further infermation, address 


H. E. HOLT, P. O, Box 3158, Boston, Maes., on EDGAR O. SILVER, Secretary. 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 








HOUSE ESTABLISHED, 1827, 
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DIXON’S xruire PENCILS. 





LEAD PENCILS 


Are in every-day use in every school-room in the country and a vast 
amount of time and patience would be saved if teachers would only 
see that good ones only were used 


’ AMERICAN 
DIXON’S éRarnive PENCILS 
Have leads of wonderful smoothness and toughness unequaled by 
any other. They are made in 10 degrees of hardness so as to furnish 
proper grades for every class of work or individual want. If your 
stationer does not keep them, mention N. Y. Schoo. JOURNAL, and 


send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. It is a positive 
pleasure to use Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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W. H. Walmsley & Co, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
R. & J. BECK, 
1016 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Microscopes and all 
Acc*s ories and Ap- 
paratus, Photogra- 
phic Outfits for Ama- 


etc., etc. 


pilpsreted Price List 
matled free to any ad iress 
mention this er in cor- 
respo: wi 





Pencils 


Che Ofdeot and the BWeot 
Of aff Pencils, 


PENHOLDERS, RUBBER BRASBRO 
And School 
Supplies of Unequaled Quality. 
ALL STATIONGRS KGEP THO 
FABGR GOODS. 


Special Samples sent to 
Bducatore. 


ADDRESS 
BDUCATIONAL DGPARTMENT, 


berhard Faber, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


IF YOU ARE COMING TO 


RLORIDA 
THIS SEASON 


(Or if you are not coming) send for new and ele- 
gant indexed copuet: st and county map of Flori- 
da, the best map published, together with time- 
table and conections of eg 


FLORIDA RAILWAY 
NAVIGATION CO. 


Which will give you full information how to 
reach, in the quickest and coer manner, all the 
principal points in the State 


The Florida R’y and Ravigntion Company 
Is THE 


Shortest, Quickest and Most Direct Route 


To all noted points in the State. 

Passes through the wonderful farmin; 
in Middle Florida in which TALLAHAS: RE the 
GREAT TOURIST POINT of the State, is 80 
delightfully located. 

And through the Largest and Oldest Oran: 
Groves! and the most Typical Flori 
Scenery! in the Central and Southern por ons 
of the State, besides touchin 
Hunting and Fishing Region of the Gulf Coast, 
and reaching, on the Atlantic Coast, that most 
dclightiul o winter resorts, Fernandina and the 
spences ANGLE BEACH, the finest beach in 
the wor 

Elegant new Pullman Sleeping and Kecliving 
( hair cars, built especially for this Company, on 
gay and vight trains. 

ddrcss, for foider, ete,, mentioning this paper. 
A, O, MacDONELL, G. P. & T. Agt., 


Jacksonville, Florida. 














THE SCHOOL! JOURNAL. 
6 Barclay St. 


ta Vesey St. E, B.. Lamar ae Gab | ! 
PARTS, PURE Cuisiits 


SCHOOL AND LeABORATORY 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING 
A very large stock of first-class Appessin S oe 1.4 at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 


FOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Y¥ GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, |878. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 991. 
FINE WRITING, wos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 290, and GO4. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, N. Y. ZENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


School Supply and Publishing Co. 


36 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
EVERYTHING for the SCHOOLROOM. 
SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY, and SUPPHES OF ALL KINDS. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Price Lists on application. - - - 








Correspondence svlicited, 
ARTHUR COOPER, Manager. 


ee eos 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. | 





to spen pveazs merely sera ch — Latin 
easily and Vaclight u 4s one gh hari ear. ”’—MILTO 
on Ge, fue Juve iad, Gospel Of & St. John, ana 
essive Latin Grammar; adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
ice to Teachers, @1,10. 
Standar Spemhere, Frost's American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’ Schools 
Tistories, Manesca’s ronch 
Ee Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 
me IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 
MMAR, AND RHETORIC, combiued, 
ts Reg hs THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
cen 42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


** Collier’s. Histories,” 
AND 

*“ World at Ilome Readers.” 

Their catalogue will be sent free te any ad- 


dress and contains a large proportion of ks 
suitable for Supplementary Reading. 


HUGHES NEW WALL MAPS, 


The Latest—The Best. 


Aa Prepared expressly for school use and adapted 
—i | toany series of Geographies. 





SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
GEO. BANCROFT, by W. W. Gist, A.M. 
Sent by mail for 35 cents. Address, 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 


307 & 309 Wabash Ave, Chicago, Ill. 











Tos ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MU- 


TH C Boston Best EG 
ani | 
miro Instructors, 2,186 8 
oneen instruction in Vocal tee Instrumental Mu- 
sie Violin, all — 


UIPPED in —y 
udents last year 


and Rand Instru- Pela 
0 and Or, Tunt Fine Arts, Oratory, J 


¥ nnn . 

.Freneb, Gorman. ‘and Italian an Languages. Ld 83 ee 
G etc. Tuition to $25 dU, . 24 

boara room. with Stes ~y ery and Rlec Light, ite i | 

t5 * to ) per week. Fall Term begins Sept ES ———_S—— 


For illustra’ Calen with fuil infor- 
Sie eae E. TOURJEE, Dir. Franklin 8q 


ments, 
Literat 
English 


Size umformiy 54x68 inches, mounted on strong 
cloth, with rollers, colored and varnished. Send 
for list and prices. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers. 
Joun A. BOYLE, Manager, 
15 Browfield Street, Boston. 





The Tubreccueh Setti-Apanal 


Chicago Free Kindergarten Association 


pened on the first Monday in September. 


Training 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
chools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 
Musical, far sounding 
tory Belle tor Bohesis, Ghurches.cte 
MENEELY &CO. 
WEST TROY, XN. ¥. 
Descrtption prices and on application. 








ae 


Sandia for the Diploma ees will A admit- 

nee satis ry examina . For 
ips rticulars ad the CHICAGO FREE 
Rix - e.araw ASSOCIATION, 175-22nd 8t., 








LF tage oa Wil confer a favor by mention- 
ing the ScHOOL JOURNAL when com 
municating with advertisers. 


F. BROWN & CoO., 


BOSTON, MASS, 


Highest Award and Only Medal for Shoe Dress- 
ing, etc., at Paris Exposition, 1878. 




















pete a QED 800. 
Phiidsophical, Httria 
pe. heme Apparatts, 


New Table Air. 
pumps, Superior 
Lever Air-pumps 
Lowest Rates ty 
Schools. Corres. 
_Ppondence desired 


Mention this Jour. 


NAL. 


EIMER & AMEND, © 
205, 207, 209, and 2411 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 
Tmporters and Mavufacturers oj 


Chemical Apparatus, 


‘HEMICALLY PURE CHEMIGALS. 
(————) Chemists, 

Colleges, 

f_™ = Schools and 
Laboratories, 


the lowest prices 
bustion Fur. 





Supplied with the pest goods 
m’s Burners and 
naces, a specialty in manufactare. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


Manufacturers of the only 


Dovetailed School Furniture 


IN THE WORLD. 





ANDREWS’ 
Globes, Tellu- 
11 tens, Maps 4 

arts’ of .a 
linds, Black 
boards, Dust- 
less Erasers 
and Crayons. 
Just Published. 
Andrews’ New 
Series of School 
Maps. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
686 Broadway, N. Y. | 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





NEW PALTZ NORMAL SCHOOL 


New term will September 7, 1887. 
Tuition and text-books free to Normal Stu 
dents. 

ial attention to common school 
teachers and graduates of High Schools 
and Academies. Address 


EUGENE BOUTON, Ph.D., Principal, 
New Paltz, Ulster Co., ™. Y. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The number ot Courses of Instruction given the 
present year at Cornet] University exceeds 400. 
The Non-Technical Courses lead to degrees it 
Arts, in Phiiosophy, in Science, and in Letters. 
jes all these Courses the work is’ prescribed dur- 
ng the Freshman year, and for the most part 
during the Sophomore year ; inthe .Junior year 
with the exception of two hours in Engiiso Com- 
—. and in the Senior year, without exctr- 
on, the work is elective. 
The Technical Courses lead to degrees in Agti- 
Saal Architecture, Chemistry, Civil Engi- 
Engineering, and Mechao- 








ical ) Fe 


ber ep te makes exclusive use of ten Build- 
—e ve Laboratories, and ten Museums. |ts 
vm now consists of more than 62,000 vol- 
and the list of —~y and Literary 
urnals taken numbers 438 
we advanced work with Seniors and Graduates, 
the Seminary methods are adopted. 
The Corps of Instruction consists of Ninety Pro 
fessors, Lecturers, and Instructors. 


| Tage Nit yorntay, Beptacthive at $200 cach 


f $400 each are gived 

Tuition to piney alae State Scholarships, % 

well as to students in Agriculture, and to al 

Graduate students, is free; to all others it ® 
$75 a year. 

be for pa are held June 13tb 


beh ay 
For the University Register and for special infor 
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The School Journal. 


TWENTY-FOUR PACES. 





ESTABLISHED | 1870. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, 
JEROME ALLEN, | Raitore, 


Terms for E. L. KELLOGG & CO.’S Publications. 


The School Journal. (Weekly.) $2.50 a year. 

The Teachers’ tnoetitute and Practical Teacher. 
(Monthly.) $1.25 a year. 

Treasure-Trove. (Monthly.) IZustrated. $1.00 a year. 





CLUB RATES FOR ONE YEAR TO ONE ADDRESS. 
The School Journal and Treasure-Trove, $3. 
The Teachers’ Institute and Treasure-Trove,$ 1.80 


E. L. KELLOGG & CoO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
25 Cibo Place, (8th Be) bed Y. 
WESTERN OFFICE. N. EASTERN A’ 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., HENKY Az YOUNG. & £00. 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 55 Frankli , Boston, Mass, 
J. I. CHARLOUIS, Manager ‘Aiuiblen pal roxy 
——S 
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The SCHOOL JOURNAL is sent regularly to its 
subscribers until a definite order to discontinue 
is received, and all arrears are paid in full. 








E promise fifty JoURNALS each 

year. Saturday is our publica- 

tion day, and since there are 53 
Saturdays in this year, there will be no 
issue on the three weeks succeeding this ; 
but we give @ DOUBLE NUMBER THIS WEEK, 
so that our subscribers get more than we 
promised. 





“What if God should place in your hand a diamond, 
and tell you to inscribe on it a sentence which should be 
read at the last day, and shown there as an index of 
your own thoughts and feelings; what care, what cau- 
tion would you exercise in the selection! Now this is 
what God has done, He has placed before you the im- 
mortal minds of your children, more imperishable than 
the diamond, on which you are to inscribe every day 
and every hour, by your instructions, by your spirit, or 
by your example, something which will remain and be 
for or against you at the judgment.” 

—Payson. 





TALK is very necessary to life, and so it is cheap. The 
man who was talked to death never lived. It takesa 
certain amount of it to keep the world moving. It is 
like steam in the boiler of a locomotive, but as steam 
must be compressed in order to move machinery, 80 
must speech. soa aineep.sxyerss ne Sorcty Sent aet So 
{tee talk. When it is thoroughly compacted takes 
‘“mething move. 


i 


WIT AND WISDOM FROM THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 








Those who now insist on calling a normal school 
a state university, and who will persist in referring 
to a district school where the elementary branches 
are taught as a high school, and the institution next 
above the kindergarten as an academy, will not 
give up the humbug. They will stick to the high- 
sounding names for advertising purposes. The 
** professors ” in the Smith, Brown, Jones, and Rob- 
inson universities, would be plain ‘‘ misters” if the 
places where they hold forth were properly de- 
seribed. They want to rank with those eminent 
men who teach in Yale, Harvard, Princeton, and 
Michigan universities. It makes them seem more 
important, though it does not add to their salaries, 
their usefulness as teachers, or to the esteem in 
which they are held by intelligent people. 

—TPue InTER-OCEAN. 

The story of the eantury’s achievements in ap- 
plied science is far mere marvelous than the tale of 
the Arabian Nights. These claims of the nineteenth 
century we glady concede. But shall we not insist 


outward nature? It is a great thing to build a 
mighty steamship, but it is a greater thing to mould 
the mind that can not only build a steamship, but 
do even greater things than that. May we not say, 
therefore, that the great problem of these later de- 
cades of the nineteeth century is the educational 
problem? This is @ critical period of the human 
race. Mankind are tried to-day by their very pros- 


63 |perity, as they have never been tried before, and 


‘the great question with us is whether we can endure 
the unwonted strain. How many nations have 
succumbed to a degree of prosperity far less than 
ours? How many nations have been crushed by 
far lighter loads of the good things of life than that 
which is laid upon us j—Hon. RicHarp EpWARDs. 





There never was a heroic exercise undertaken by 
man that did not involve antagoniems as great. 
The soldicr who is discouraged because the enemy 
is numerous may as well lay down his arms, and 
the teacher whose efforts are enfeebled by the 
thought of obstacles in his way may as well drop to 
the idea that he has no reward but his salary. The 
truth is that in all these conflicts the teacher’s faith 
must sustain him ; herein is for him the source of 
strength.—Supt. RicHarp Epwarps, LL.D. 

THE employment of women as teachers in Ger- 
many is yet regarded as an experiment. So far 
they give good satisfaction, but who knows what 
they will become when they get old and cross. 

Dr. Levi SEELY. 


THE average normal school may now be fitly de- 
fined as a high school with a training attachment, 
having the limitations of a low-grade high school, 
and the ambition of a high-grade college. 

—Dr. Dre Garmo. 


How are the Southern people, embittered by war, 
smarting under defeat, sitting in the ashes of sor- 
row, compelled to confront the gigantic questions 
of civil rehabilitation and of industrial recuperation, 
how are these communities to start again in the 
race of existence with any hope of success How 
are they to grapple with this fundamental question 
of education, to say nothing of the thousand other 
cruel and exasperating complexities of their situ- 
ation (—REv. Dr. Price. 


Good teachers must be left free to work eut the 
required ends in their own way. Freedom aiid 
responsibility in the teacher are a cardinal element ¢j 





of the new education.—SvrT. Guo. A. LITTLEFIED. 


that there is a higher funetion than this control of}, 








THERE is work enough and more than enough to 
occupy all the schools of any grade in the country. 
I say God-speed to any eoHege that is wisely founded 
and wisely managed. The greatinfluence, after all, 
is not text-books and courses of instruction, but the 
characters of the men and women who instruct the 
youth. My confidenee in the true goodness of the 
teachers of America leads me to have no doubt of 
the future ef our publie sehools. 

—PRESIDENT ANGELL. 





Play is not contemptible. 

Children and gods play. 

The idea of Froebel was that practical working 
people had done more good than theoretical people. 

Froebel leoked upon a human being as an idea of 
God. 

No kindergarten is anything but an approach to 
the kindergarten idea.—Dr. HarMann. 


The thought of the world is largely shaped by its 
great teachers.—Prin. C. C. Rounps. 





“The Gothic idea that we are to leek backward 
instead of forward for the improvement of the 
human mind, and to recur to the annals of our an- 
cestors for what is perfect in learning . . . is 
worthy of bigots.” Our system must be ever nev, 
—new foliage but of the old stock, constantly re- 
newed,—J. L. Pickarp, LL.D. 





We have no national system of education. Noth- 
ing carries with it tae weight of national law. 
—Supt. E. E. Hieser. 
My idea is that every teacher of fifty or sixty 
scholars should direct their reading. Now I believe 
that some scholars’ taste for reading “must be re- 
pressed. They read toomuch. But also I think 
there is use for blood and thunder books sometimes. 
Prof. Swing told me that he had acquired a taste 
for reading by buying a story in whieh there was a 
picture of a man scalping a woman. A learned man 
is not ene who knows a great deal, but one who 
knows where to find a great deal. 
— LIBRARIAN POOLE. 





Our normal schools must rank with our schools 
of law and medicine and divinity, and their diploma 
must be the sign and seal of professional attain- 
ments sufficient to warrant the holder to enter into 
the high dignity and responsibility of a profession 
which the state should honor and all the people 
gladly recognize.—Svupt. E. E. Hiern. 


There are many teachers that don’t know what 
the library is. Itis astonishing what a vast amount 
ef ignorance there is about books. The public 
library is a great educational medium. I think it 
should be one of the departments of examinations 
for qualifications of teaehers. It is better to have 
a child familiar with Allibones’ Authors rather than 
a cape on the coast of Africa. —E. W. Coy. 





These whoadvocate industrial education, for the 
sole purpose Of making money, are not on the right 
track. —J. M. Orpway. 


The plan of art work cannot be complete until we 
begin the constructive feature as the basis ot all the 
constructive, representative, and decorative arts ; 
and, knowing first the facts of form, the appear- 
ance and decoration of form must follow in a clear, 
logieal, manner, simple enough to be comprehended 
by the pupils of the several grades, but withal suffi- 
‘ome objective and subjective to call into exeeu- 

pupil’s power of thought and imagination. 
—Wa.rter 8. Pmary. 
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WHAT IS A PRACTICAL EDUCATION ? 


The Inter-Ocean said last week that ‘‘ the old system 
of education through the dead languages did, and at the 
very beginning too, that which the modern system 
does not do; it taught the pupil the one sole purpose of 
education, the object without the attainment of which 
all knowledge is of Jess value than old iron or dirty 
rags. Painfully working out the first rule of syntax 
from the Eton Latin grammar, a word at a time: ‘* Ver- 
bum, a verb; concordat, agrees: cum, with; nominativo, 
its nominative; in numero, in number; et, and; in per- 
sona, in person,” he came at last to an example of a 
rule: 


Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes emollit mores, nec sinit esse 
feros. 


And word by word, never to be forgotten, he learned 
that 

To have thoroughly studied the liberal arts softens the manners 
of men, nor does it permit them to be brutal. 

Here is the be-all and end-all of high education; means 
and end; the end, the softening of men’s manners and 
preventing them from being brutal; the means, a study 
of the liberal arts.” 

This erudite editor has certainly mistaken his point 
this time. The old process of gerund grinding and word 
memorizing was one kind of discipline, but it certainly 
was not education. What did a boy, painfully working 
out his first rule, know about the real meaning of the 
words he translated. Nothing, absolutely nothing! The 
modern system leads the boy to make his own rule as 
soon as he needs to know it; the old system crammed 
down his throat ** Verbum cum nominativo in numero et 
in persona concordat,” without regard to understand- 
ing. The ‘be-all and end-all of education” may. be 
what our learned editor says it is, but the boy never 
dreamed how the liberal arts soften the manners of 
men or prevent them from becoming brutes. What 
the boy repeated at thirteen and what he understood at 
thirty are entirely two different things. We commend 
our editor to St. Paul's first letter to the Corinthians, 
fourteenth chapter, nineteenth verse: ‘“‘I had rather 
speak five words with my understanding than ten thous- 
and words in an unknown tongue.”’ In this connection 
will the Inter-Ocean read what H. H. Boyesen, our 
Scandanavian author, recently said concerning his early 
education: 

‘*When I remember the grammatical sufferings of 
my boyhood—how, at the age of ten, I wept over consul, 
consulis, consulem, etc., and amo, amare, amavi, amatum 
—I cannot help regretting that the childhood of rational 
philology very nearly coincided with my own. If science 

ad been a little further advanced—if I had known why 
I have loved was amavi, and why amavisam meant I 
had loved—how many needless tears it would havesaved 
me, I had an idea that God had invented Latin gram- 
mar as a sort of penitential discipline for bad boys; if 
Adam had never sinned, I reflected, Latin grammar 
would certainly never have been thought necessary. I 
never imagined then that I should, some day, take up 


the study of grammar from preference and find plea- 
sure in it.” 


There is food for thought in all this. 





A PRACTICAL THING. 


A teacher in Ohio writes us that she had occasion no 
long since to visit a primary school, where most of the 
pupils could spell in two or three syllables. The teacher 
began at once, as some often do, to apologize for the 
disorder in her room, and to mention her trouble in 
interesting her pupils. She was young and inexperi- 
enced, and the visitor thought it her duty to give a 
specimen of her experience in waking up an interest, 
and training the faculty of observation. Being invited 
to speak a little, a thing she was not much qualified to 
do, she began by asking, ‘‘ Ho many in this room can 
spell?” Nearly every hand was up. She then began 
giving common words, feeling her way at every step, 
rising higher in point of difficulty, intending to stop on 
some suitable word. The word “‘ grocery” soon occurred. 
Here she paused, and asked, ‘‘ what’s a grocery?” The 
answer was, ‘‘ A place where things to eat are kept.” 
Next, tell what they are. One boy exhausted his stock 
of knowledge, another added to it, and so on the ex- 
citement ran until the wakening up became very inter- 
esting. After a short pause, one little fellow says, 
“Hominy.” ‘Ah, yes! What's hominy?” ‘Corn 
pounded in a mortar.” ‘‘And what’s a mortar? Not 
what plasterers use?” ‘‘It’s a hollowed out thing. You 
can see one at the drug store.” ‘‘ Yes, I know, now. 
But what do they pound the corn for?” “To take the 
hulls off.” Thus she could have gone on indefinitely, 
but the exercise is only to break the monotony, and 
cultivate habits of observation and memory. As she 


was leaving the village, she saw squads of children in- 
specting grocery stores, and each one endeavoring to find 
something the others had not seen. 

The lady teacher practiced her pupils in this way, and 
and never more complained of her pupils being dull. 
_ They learned to look at things, and spell their names. 





CARLYLES ADVICE TO TEACHERS. 

The grand secret (worth all the others together, and 
without which all the others are worth nothing and 
less), for inculcating and teaching virtues and graces, is 
that a man honestly,and with more and more silent 
sincerity, have them himself lodged there in the silent 
deeps of his being. They will not fail to shine through 
and be not only visible, but undeniable in whatever he 
is led to say or do; and every hour of the day he will un- 
consciously and consciously find good means of teach- 
ing them. This present, the rest is very certain to fol- 
low. The rest is more of detail, depending on specialty 
of circumstances which a man’s own common sense, if 
he is in earnest toward his aim, will better and better 
instruct him in. 





The following was the advice of C. M. Davis of Utica, 
N. Y., to a former pupil who was about to become him- 
self a teacher: 

‘**T should say that the prime requisites for success in 
teaching, are self-control, patience, courage and perse- 
verance. Learn to govern yourself completely. Never 
reply to a pupil hastily. Never appear to be weak, by 
displaying passion or prejudice. Avoid getting in the 
way of repeating over and over a matter of information. 
Do not despair because pupils are slow to learn. Do not 
remember against them unkind or thoughtless ex- 
pressions. Always treat them as equals and friends. 
Make them feel that you are particularly interested in 
their welfare; and in order to make them feel so, you 
must yourself feel so. Above all, be bound to succeed. 
Throw all your strength and faculties into your work. 
Be cheerful, be brave, patient, and earnest; be a man 
and a gentleman in your dealings with pupils and pa- 
trons, and all will be well.” 





‘“‘GroGRaPHy: What to Teach in Our Elementary 
Schools,” a paper read by Prin. Charles 8. Davis of 
Saratoga Springs, before the New York State Teachers’ 
Association, will be published in our columns sometime 
before September. 





THE late Ben: Perley Poore had at least one thing to 
thank the press for, and that was for humoring the 
idiosyncrasy that prompted him to place a colon after 
the abbreviation of his firstname. I have seen his name 
hundreds of times in as many different newspapers, but 
never without the deferential colon. You would have 
thought that at some time or other a hasty writer, or 
bothered compositor, or careless proof-reader would 
leave it out; but if the omission was ever made in the 
earlier stages of preparation for the press, it was dis- 
covered and rectified before the paper got before the 
public. When one thinks of the havoc made by the 
types with ordinary names, he cannot but wonder at 
the persistency with which this colon pursued Major 
Poore through «a long and chequered journalistic 
career.—Critic. 





MAKE your pupils familiar with common things, such 
as, days of the week; number and names of months; 
points of the compass; why do wesay the sun rises in the 
east? the colors; or to tell time of day by clocks, etc.— 
This to be carried into miscellaneous work, queries, etc. 





PROFESSOR ABORN, superintendent of drawing in the 
Cleveland schools, has been engaged by us to write a 
series of articles on ‘‘ Drawing” for our columns. They 
will begin in September, and continue during the year. 
His work will be practical and systematic, and illus- 
trated by a large number of drawings. There can be 
no doubt concerning their great value. 





Srx towns in Windham County, Vermont, have 
elected women as superintendents of schools. 





We promise fifty JOURNALS each year. Saturday is 
our publication day, and since there are 53 Saturdays 
in this year, there will be no issue on the three weeks 
succeeding this; but we give a DOUBLE NUMBER THIS 
WEEK, so that our subscribers get more than we 





promised. 





OnE of our readers sends us the following : 


In 1887 Christmas will occur on Sunday and New 
Year’s on Saturday,—Cleveland Leader. 


New Year’s Day occurs exactly one week after Christ. 
mas, and yet, strange as it may appear, the Hebetudip. 
ous Crank is right.— Weekly Sun. 

She has puzzled her brains over it, and now begs us 
to state if it is true; and, if so. the reason. 

Certainly it is true. The New Year’s Day referred to 
is not New Year’s, 1888, which would be one week later 
than Christmas, and fall, of course, on Sunday ; but 
New Year's, 1887, past and gone. Is it not true that jt 
occurred on Saturday ? 





SEVERAL transcripts of lessons given in the State 
Normal School, New Britain, Ct., were withheld from 
the report of this school appearing in dar columns re- 
cently. We promise to give these to our readers some 
time in September. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Pall Mall Gazette, London. 
writes :—‘‘ The German Minister of Education has dis. 
tinguished himself. This great and generous man, in 
consideration of the services which female teachers at 
public schools have rendered the state after thirty or 
fifty years’ labors, proposes that to each of these teachers 
on her retirement a special reward should be given, if 
she has pursued her career with honors. After long 
and serious consideration of the matter, the minister 
decided that nothing could be a more appropriate yift 
to the disabled and generally impecunious teacher than 
a Bible if she be a Protestant, and a book of devotion if 
a Catholic. Less saintly beings than German female 
teachers might experience some irritation if at the age 
of, say, sixty, after preparing generations of pupils for 
this world, it was insinuated by the gift of a Bible that 
hitherto they had had no time to spare for preparing 
themselves for the next world.” 





TEACHERS from Maine to California, and from the 
great lakes of the Gulf of Mexico, are flocking to As- 
bury Park, N. J., to attend the Seaside Summer school. 
The grammar school course begins Thursday, the 27th. 





ScraPine and tramping with the feet passes among 
the German students as a sign of applause in the 
lecture-hall. This curious custom has just been abol- 
ished at Leipzig by the university authorities 


Wary should the young be taught? (1) They are ata 
most susceptible age to be taught; (2) the teaching of 
the young pervades the character through life more 
than any teaching in older years ; (3) character is in the 
nature of a growth, it begins growing and goes on grow- 
ing ; and (4) character nt only grows, but is the end of 
all teaching. The need of our nature is not “ what! 
have, but what Iam.” Character is the end of life. 








Ir Dr. Webster were not a man of strict veracity and 
undisputed authority, we would doubt what he says, as 
follows : i 

“T have a memorandum of the following numbers 
that were retained in the mind five minutes or more and 
then written on the board correctly by a boy of fourteen: 

314159265 
358979323 
846264338 

I have also had pupils fix in mind without any knowt 
artificial aid, and repeat or write correctly, subject to 
all the confusion ingenuity could devise to distract their 
attention, the ratio of the circumference to the diame‘e! 
of the circle to 150 decimal places. The ratio as learned 
is 3.141592658589798288462648383827950? 
88 4197169399375105820974944592307816 
406286208998628034825842117067982145 
0865138 28230664709884460955058223172) 
359408128. In this instance they were required to fx 
the figures in the mind one day and repeat or write 
them the next day, without knowing where or whet 
they would be called on. 

If there is no great practical advantage in the pe™ 
formance of such feats, surely all will admit that the 
power to perform them is desirable.” 





In one of the most civilized parts of Brooklyn ¥* 
recently heard a boy at play say: ‘‘We ain’t going " 
have no rail-road tracks along there, are we?” Gram 
mars will not teach that boy. He hears his father aud 
mother use such expressions, and naturally he talks 
they do. Teach the parents and the children will | 
taught also. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Chicago premised almost everything at Topeka last 
year, among other things cool weather, They pointed 
with enthusiastic fingers to the sparkling waters of Lake 
Michigan, and depicted, in glowing language, the life- 
giving vigor the teachers of this country would get bya 
sojourn by the side of the pure waters of the Michigan 
lake and Chicago river. Well, we hoped, yes, we be- 
heved, but, alas! the instability of human promises. If 
there was a hot oven on this continent last week, it was 
in Chicago, so that one of her own poets was moved 
to say : 

“ O the awful perspiration ! 

O the wilting of the collars! 

O the mopping of the foreheads ! 
O the yearning and the longing 
For a lodge in some vast, frozen 
Wilderness in Nova Zembia, 

Or the centre of an iceberg !” 


In all other respects, except the weather, Chicago did 
better than she said; so we cannot complain. The 
crowds were there ; the halls were wide open, free of 
expense : the exposition was admirably arr inged ; and 
all was finished—royally finished—done so that in after 
years it will be said, “If you can do as well as Chicago 
did, you will do as well as could possibly be expected.” 
Madison did well, we thought at the time that it could 
not be done better, but among all the sister cities that 
have taken the National Association to their hearts, 
none have shown a larger liberality, or a more affec- 
tionate warmth than the Queen City of the Northwest. 
We can only hope that the time may soon come when 
her river, streets, and politics shall be as pure as the 
waters of her magnificent lake, at the head of which 
she has ruled as truly a queen for those fifty years, as 
ever Victoria on her throne. 


The opening of the association on Tuesday evening 
was a grand affair. Thescene will long be remembered. 
Large cruwds had assembled in the exposition building 
before, but none similar to this. The ladies were in the 
ascendency by a large majority. They came in squads, 
couples, groups, troops, companies, battalions, and regi- 
ments. They filled the stores, swarmed from the hotels, 
crowded in from the restaurants, and walked around in 
an independent way of their own, that made the Chi- 
cago press say they could be told as far as they could be 
seen. The Inter-Ocean said : 


“There was a look of thought, if not of care, upon each face, 
even though they were on vacation. Their faces seemed to say 
that life was an earnest struggle with them. The view from the 
gallery was a sight, indecd. It was a look into thousands of girls’ 
faces. Faces that were marked by their intellectuality. Every 
note of the grand music from Thomas’ orchestra fe!] upon ears 
that were capable of enjoying it to the fullest extent. It was 
their holiday and they did not propose to lose a sing!e note of the 
music, or word of the speeches. The men who speak to such an 
audience must needs be regardful of everything they utter, for 
the teachers can correct any mistakes in grammar, statistics, his- 
tory, or anything else, for that matter. Still it is a grateful and 
very appreciative audience to address, because it is composed of 
those who can ge a point quickly, and know when it is good.” 


Fifteen thousand, possibly more, were in the large 
exposition building on the opening evening. From eight 
to nine o’clock the program was a Thomas concert. At 
nine, President Sheldon stepped to the front of the plat- 
form, and in a clear, round, loud voice, without pre- 
liminary, cailed the great audience to order. He said: 
“There is but one Chicago. There is but one Thomas 
orchestra. After the brilliant feast of music which we 
have enjoyed this evening, I have the blessed privilege 
of introducing you to a feast of another kind, of pre- 
senting to you his Honor, the Mayor of Chicago.” 
Mayor Roche wore full dress, and presented a handsome 
appearance. The applause was very heavy. He read 
his address, which but few heard. Judge Story, in be- 
half of the board of education and the teachers in the 
Chicago public schools, gave a hearty and cordial wel- 
come, ‘not perfunctorily, nor merely in deference to 
custom, but with a deep sense of the importance of your 
mission, and the influence which education exerts upoa 
every interest in the country.” 


Supt. George Howland, of Chicago, followed in behalf 
of the 1,600 teachers, of that city. He said: 


“It gives me great pleasure to join in welcoming you to our 
city. To our halls, to our hotels, our homes, our. hearts, we 
sladly take you all iu. ‘The warm haul we extend to you, be ita 

haul or short haul, will always give you a strong hand. We 

expect, in return, to receive a deeper wisdom from your papers, 

‘brighter, clearer intelligence from your discussions, and from 

Your presence, an inspiration. And we trust that you will all 

fod yyurselves so kindly cared for that you will ever recall with 
2 these few vacation days beside our restful river?” 





Supt. A. G. Lane, of Cook County, which holds Chicago 
in its embrace, followed. He was heard in every part of 
the building. This is saying a great deal. One man 
said in our hearing : ‘‘He’s a born orator. Wouldn’t he 
make a capital Methodist preacher.” It was a grand 
address, which we shall try to print entire. President 
Sheldon was also heard. His voice rang through the 
immense building like a trumpet. These two men, 
Pres. Sheldon and Supt. Lane, were the only ones that 
could command the vast audience on the opening even- 
ing. Dr. Richard Edwards followed in an address on 
“The Problem of To-Day,” which was ably treated. 
His paper will be found on another page of this issue. 


At 10:30 o'clock the opering session of the National Asso- 
ciation closed. 


President Sheldon’s program was a philosophical pro- 
duction. Here is the outline for the second sessiun : 

1, “ The Psychological and Pedagogical Value of the Modern 
Methods of Elementary Culture.” 

(a.) The Socratic Element. By Thomas Davidson, LL.D., of 
New Jersey. 

(b.) The Objective Element, By the Hon. John W. Dickinson, 
of Massachusetts. 

(c.) The Philcsophic and Scientific Element. Ry F. Louis Sol- 
dan, Ph.D., of Missouri. 

(d.) The Natural or Developing Element. 
Ph.D., of Indiana, 

Discussicn of the theories inyolved in this topic bv W. T. 
Harris, LL.D., »f Massachusetts: George P. Brown, of Illinois; 
J. H. Hoose, Ph.D., of New York; the Rey. A. E. Winship, of 
Boston, and others. 

2. Brief papers on the pravtical side of the above topic: 

(e.) “*“Artand Metbod of Questioning Adapted to the Ordinary 
School Work,” by Supt. J. M. Greenwood, of Kansas City, Mo. 

(f.) “ Examination as Tests for Promotion in Public Schools,’ 
by Superintendent H. 8. Tarbell, of Providence, R. I. 

(@g.) ** Method of Conducting Examinations in Ordinary School 
Work by the Class Teacher,” by Superintendent Aaren Gove, of 
Denver, Colo. 

(h.) “ Questions for Admission to the University, College, and 
Higher Schools.” 

It will be noticed that each topic was assigned to a dif- 
ferent person. Stout work for a hot July forenoon! But 
it is a fact that the whole program was arranged as a 
uni'y. Beginning with the psychology and pedagogy 
of elementary education, it advanced, step by step, 
higher and higher, until at last it reached that great 
question, ‘‘ What can be done to arouse and interest the 
public ?” 


By W. N. Hailmann, 


We were glad to grasp the vigorous hand of Prof. 
Buck, of Grinnell, Iowa, and look into the sunburnt face 
of Supt. Sabin, of Clinton, in the same state. We won- 
der if Sabin remembers all his old college pranks in old 
Amherst, when Connecticut and Vermont boys came 
into conflict. He had gocd staying qualities then, and 
they stick to him yet. A Yankee Hawkeye is about as 
good a species of educational development as they make 
these days. 

New York, city and state, was represented, but only 
fairly. Among the delegates were Assistant Superin- 
dents Calkins, Jones, Harrison, and Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler. Commissioners Jas. A. Forshay, of Carmel, and 
E. B. Knapp, of Onondaga County, Treasurer H. W. 
Hubbard, of the American Missionary Association, and 
Mr. Leipziger of the Hebrew Technical Institute of this 
city, Prin. Redenour and Miss Kenyon of Brooklyn. New 
Jersey was seen in the presence of Supt. Edson and Miss 
Frost of Jersey City, and Principals Giffin and Clark, of 
Newark, but where was Supt. Barringer. We missed 
him. Those who were absent from New York and New 
Jersey were more than those who were present, but we 
judged that Massachusetts emptied herself so that only 
enough were left to take care of the sick and aged. It 
is to the everlasting credit of Yankeedom, especially 
the old Bay State, that thousands of her teachers are 
willing to go nearly a thousand miles to attend an edu- 
cational meeting; an antithetical sentence concerning 
New York we will not write; it writes itself in letters 
invisible, yet easy to be read. Of course Dr. Hoose was 
present. We had almost forgotten the fact, but our 
readers will take for granted that, wherever there is a 
chance for educational discussion, the Dr. is certain to 
be on hand. 


Iowa seems to be in the midst of an educational cy- 
clone. In the contest for the next state superintendency 
Supt. Akers is ahead. Professors S. N. Fellows, 
L. F. Parker, and N. R. Leonard have been requested to 
resign their places in the state university. Professor 
Fellows has been connected with this school twenty, 
Professor Parker, seventeen, and Professor Leonard 
twenty-seven years. It is a pity that the circumstances 
are such that such able veterans should be requested to 
resign. Could not some less summary way have been 
discovered? We have an abiding affection for thé 


T 


dear old Hawkeye state. We found a wife there ; buried 
two children in her soil; forty of our boys in blue, 
students, gave up their lives for her good. We love 
Iowa too much to see her stoop to rashness. She is 
too strong an empire to show anything but calmness 
and dignity. We are sorry to learn that Professor 
Fellows has consented to become a candidate for super- 
intendent, on the Prohibition ticket, against Super- 
intendent Akers. He will dothe cause no good by 
such action, and himself much harm. It was stated 
in the Chicago press that President Pickard was 
requested to resign the presidency. There i-n’t a 
word of truth in this statement. He resigned of his 
own motion, a year ago, the resignation to take effect 
not later than the Ist of September, 1887. The appre. 
ciation of his worth is shown in the fact that he is 
retained as professor in the department he has filled 
while president. No man stands higher in the esteem 
of his brethren than Dr. Pickard, and his work in Wis- 
consin, Chicago, and Iowa will be gratefully remem- 
bered long after he has closed his labors here. 


Among old associates in Minnesota were present 
State Superintendent Kiehle, Presidents Shepard 
and Gray, Supt. Curtis, and Professors McCleary, 
Shoemaker, and Hyde. St. Cloud is growing soundly 
under the wise administration of Pres. Gray, and 
Winona is holding its excellent reputation under the 
administration of Pres, Shepard. A new normal is 
soon to be opened at Morehead. Supt. Kiehle is just 
out of a fierce temperance text-book war, covered all 
over with glory. If all the facts should be published 
there are reputations that would suffer, and perhaps 
duty may cail us to spread them in the pages of the 
JOURNAL. It is gratifying to know that the people are 
more and more appreciating the earnest and able work 
of State Supt. Kiehle, 


Probably the happiest man in Chicago was the Rev. 
Dr. Strong, of Carleton College, Minnesota, because he 
has completed an endowment of two hundred thousand 
dollars. He is to be heartily congratulated on the suc- 
cess of his many years of work. 

We met another old Minnesota man, Prof. 8. 8. Parr, 
who now hails from Indiana, and is at the head of the 
normal department of De Paw University. His school 
is two years old, has 100 students, work well articulated, 
part to part, and to the work of the public schools; 
practice schools arranged. This is a university normal 
school, the only one of the kind in the country, coérdi- 
nate with the law, medical, theological schools, and re- 
quires graduation from high school, or college, for en- 
trance. It is founded on the idea that the normal 
school has its distinct place. The professors in this 
school are all specialists. 


We heard less said against Col, Parker at this meeting 
than ever before. It has been customary for several 
years to hear a certain class belittling him, but such 
talk is stopping, and all are coming to admit that 
we have no man who can talk on education like him. 
If we have, who is he, and where does he live? If the 
Colonel is not a giant among his peers, we don’t know 
how an educational giant looks. But he is notso much a 
John the Baptist asa Paul. Wait and hear the verdict 
of the next ten years. 


The stamping of rail-road tickets was a nuisance that 
ought to have been suppressed at the outset. Pres- 
ident Sheldon made a public statement concerning 
it in behalf of the railroad secretary Parker, who, 
he said, had suffered virtual martyrdom, and claimed 
that the difficulty was occasioned by the railroads 
and their commissioners, and due to no neglect on 
the part of the association or its officers. One teach- 
er stated in a communication to the Tribune that 
she stood in a line a little less than a mile long, from 
9 o’clock until 12, awaiting the performance of the ticket 
stamping operation to make her ticket available for a 
return passage. On the other band it is true, as the 
Tribune stated, that ‘‘everybody knows how many 
questions women can ask about a single pasteboard rail- 
road ticket. With all their knowledge of kindergarten 
blocks and normal school training, school teachers are 
as deficient in a proper understanding of the regulations 
of a railroad company about return tickets as women in 
any other sphere of life. Consequently there was much 
bustle, and confusion, and wagging of tongues about 
the office of the association’s secretary, where the tickets 
were examined and stamped.” No possible fault could 
be found with President Parker, of the River Falls, Wis., 
normal school, the most efficient railroad secretary, for 





this state of affairs: He did all any man could do, and 
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WHAT IS A PRACTICAL EDUCATION ? 


The Inter-Ocean said last week that ‘‘ the old system 
of education through the dead languages did, and at the 
very begiuning too, that which the modern system 
does not do; it taught the pupil the one sole purpose of 
education, the object without the attainment of which 
all knowledge is of jess value than old iron or dirty 
rags. Painfully working out the first rule of syntax 
from the Eton Latin grammar, a word at a time: ‘* Ver- 
bum, a verb; concordat, agrees; cum, with; nominativo, 
its nominative; in numero, in number; et, and; in per- 
sona, in person,” he came at last to an example of a 
rule: 


Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes emollit mores, nec sinit ease 
feros. 


And word by word, never to be forgotten, he learned 
that 

To have thoroughly studied the liberal arts softens the manners 
of men, nor does it permit them to be brutal. 

Here is the be-all and end-all of high education; means 
and end; the end, the softening of men’s manners and 
preventing them from being brutal; the means, a study 
of the liberal arts.” 

This erudite editor has certainly mistaken his point 
this time. The old process of gerund grinding and word 
memorizing was one kind of discipline, but it certainly 
was not education. What did a boy, painfully working 
out his first rule, know about the real meaning of the 
words he translated. Nothing, absolutely nothing! The 
modern system leads the boy to make his own rule as 
soon as he needs to know it; the old system crammed 
down his throat ** Verbum cum nominativo in numero et 
in persona concordat,” without regard to understand- 
ing. The ‘be-all and end-all of education” may be 
what our learned editor says it is, but the boy never 
dreamed how the liberal arts soften the manners of 
men or prevent them from becoming brutes. What 
the boy repeated at thirteen and what he understood at 
thirty are entirely two different things. We commend 
our editor to St. Paul's first letter to the Corinthians, 
fourteenth chapter, nineteenth verse: “I had rather 
speak five words with my understanding than ten thous- 
and words in an unknown tongue.” In this connection 
will the Inter-Ocean read what H. H. Boyesen, our 
Scandanavian author, recently said concerning his early 
education: 


‘“*When I remember the grammatical sufferings of 
my boy hood—how, at the age of ten, I wept over consul, 
consulis, consulem, etc., and amo, amare, amavi, amatum 
—I cannot help regretting that the childhood of rational 
philology very nearly coincided with my own. If science 

ad been a little further advanced—if I had known why 
I have loved was amavi, and why amavisam nieant J 
had loved—how megs needless tears it would havesaved 
me, I had an idea that God had invented Latin gram- 
mar as a sort of penitential discipline for bad boys; if 
Adam had never sinned, I reflected, Latin grammar 
would certainly never have been thought necessary. I 
never imagined then that I should, some day, take up 
the study of grammar from preference and find plea- 
sure in it.” 


There is food for thought in all this. 





A PRACTICAL THING. 


A teacher in Ohio writes us that she had occasion no 
long since to visit a primary school, where most of the 
pupils could spell in two or three syllables. The teacher 
began at once, as some often do, to apologize for the 
disorder in her room, and to mention her trouble in 
interesting her pupils. She was young and inexperi- 
enced, and the visitor thought it her duty to give a 
specimen of her experience in waking up an interest, 
and training the faculty of observation. Being invited 
to speak a little, a thing she was not much qualified to 
do, she began by asking, ‘‘ Ho many in this room can 
spell?” Nearly every hand was up. She then began 
giving common words, feeling her way at every step, 
rising higher in point of difficulty, intending to stop on 
some suitable word. The word ‘‘ grocery” soon occurred. 
Here she paused, and asked, ‘‘ what’s a grocery?” The 
answer was, ‘‘ A place where things to eat are kept.” 
Next, tell what they are. One boy exhausted his stock 
of knowledge, another added to it, and so on the ex- 
citemenit ran until the wakening up became very inter- 
esting. After a short pauce, one little fellow says, 
‘“‘Hominy.” ‘Ah, yes! What's hominy?” ‘Corn 
pounded in a mortar.” ‘‘And what’s a mortar? Not 
what plasterers use?” ‘‘It’s a hollowed out thing. You 
can see one at the drug store.” ‘‘ Yes, I know, now. 
But what do they pound the corn for?” ‘To take the 
hulls off.” Thus she could have gone on indefinitely, 
but the exercise is only to break the monotony, and 
cultivate habits of observation and memory. As she 


was leaving the village, she saw squads of children in- 
specting grocery stores, and each one endeavoring to find 
something the others had not seen. 

The lady teacher practiced her pupils in this way, and 
and never more complained of her pupils being dull. 
_ They_learned to look at things, and spell their names. 





CARLYLES ADVICE TO TEACHERS. 

The grand secret (worth all the others together, and 
without which all the others are worth nothing and 
less), for inculcating and teaching virtues and graces, is 
that a man honestly, and with more and more silent 
sincerity, have them himself lodged there in the silent 
deeps of his being. They will not fail to shine through 
and be not only visible, but undeniable in whatever he 
is led to say or do; and every hour of the day he will un- 
consciously and consciously find good means of teach- 
ing them. This present, the rest is very certain to fol- 
low. The rest is more of detail, depending on specialty 
of circumstances which a man’s own common sense, if 
he is in earnest toward his aim, will better and better 
instruct him in. 





The following was the advice of C. M. Davis of Utica, 
N. Y., to a former pupil who was about to become him- 
self a teacher: 

‘**T should say that the prime requisites for success in 
teaching, are self-control, patience, courage and perse- 
verance. Learn to govern yourself completely. Never 
reply to a pupil hastily. Never appear to be weak, by 
displaying passion or prejudice. Avoid getting in the 
way of repeating over and over a matter of information. 
Do not despair because pupils are slow to learn. Do not 
remember against them unkind or thoughtless ex- 
pressions. Always treat them as equals and friends. 
Make them feel that you are particularly interested in 
their welfare; and in order to make them feel so, you 
must yourself feel so. Above all, be bound to succeed. 
Throw all your strength and faculties into your work. 
Be cheerful, be brave, patient, and earnest; be a man 
and a gentleman in your dealings with pupils and pa- 
trons, and all will be well.” 





‘“‘GroGRaPHY: What to Teach in Our Elementary 
Schools,” a paper read by Prin. Charles 8. Davis of 
Saratoga Springs, before the New York State Teachers’ 
Association, will be published in our columns sometime 
before September. 





THE late Ben: Perley Poore had at least one thing to 
thank the press for, and that was for humoring the 
idiosyncrasy that prompted him to place a colon after 
the abbreviation of his firstname. I have seen his name 
hundreds of times in as many different newspapers, but 
never without the deferential colon. You would have 
thought that at some time or other a hasty writer, or 
bothered compositor, or careless proof-reader would 
leave it out ; but if the omission was ever made in the 
earlier stages of preparation for the press, it was dis- 
covered and rectified before the paper got before the 
public. When one thinks of the havoc made by the 
types with ordinary names, he cannot but wonder at 
the persistency with which this colon pursued Major 
Poore through a long and chequered journalistic 
career.—Critic. 





MAKE your pupils familiar with common things, such 
as, days of the week; number and names of months; 
points of the compass; why do wesay the sun rises in the 
east? the colors; or to tell time of day by clocks, etc.— 
This to be carried into miscellaneous work, queries, etc. 





PROFESSOR ABORN, superintendent of drawing in the 
Cleveland schools, has been engaged by us to write a 
series of articles on ‘‘ Drawing” for our columns. They 
will begin in September, and continue during the year. 
His work will be practical and systematic, and illus- 
trated by a large number of drawings. There can be 
no doubt concerning their great value. 





Srx towns in Windham County, Vermont, have 
elected women as superintendents of schools, 





We promise fifty JOURNALS each year. Saturday is 
our publication day, and since there are 53 Saturdays 
in this year, there will be no issue on the three weeks 
succeeding this; but we give a DOUBLE NUMBER THIS 
WEEK, so that our subscribers get more than we 





promised. 





OnE of our readers sends us the following : 


In 1887 Christmas will occur on Sunday and New 
Year’s on Saturday.—Cleveland Leader. 


New Year’s Day occurs exactly one week after Christ. 
mas, and yet, strange as it may appear, the Hebetudin- 
ous Crank is right.— Weekly Sun. 

She has puzzled her brains over it, and now begs us 
to state if it is true; and, if so. the reason. 

Certainly it is true. The New Year’s Day referred to 
is not New Year’s, 1888, which would be one week later 
than Christmas, and fall, of course, on Sunday ; but 
New Year's, 1887, past and gone. Is it not true that it 
occurred on Saturday ? 





SEVERAL transcripts of lessons given in the State 
Normal School, New Britain, Ct., were withheld from 
the report of this school appearing in columns re- 
cently. We promise to give these to our readers some 
time in September. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Pall Mall Gazette, London, 
writes :—‘‘ The German Minister of Education has dis- 
tinguished himself. This great and generous man, in 
consideration of the services which female teachers at 
public schools have rendered the state after thirty or 
fifty years’ labors, proposes that to each of these teachers 
on her retirement a special reward should be given, if 
she has pursued her career with honors. After long 
and serious consideration of the matter, the minister 
decided that nothing could be a more appropriate zift 
to the disabled and generally impecunious teacher than 
a Bible if she be a Protestant, and a book of devotion if 
a Catholic. Less saintly beings than German female 
teachers might experience some irritation if at the age 
of, say, sixty, after preparing generations of pupils for 
this world, it was insinuated by the gift of a Bible that 
hitherto they had had no time to spare for preparing 
themselves for the uext world.” 


TEACHERS from Maine to California, and from the 
great lakes of the Gulf of Mexico, are flocking to As- 
bury Park, N. J., to attend the Seaside Summer school. 
The grammar school course begins Thursday, the 27th. 








SoraPinG and tramping with the feet passes among 
the German students as a sign of applause in the 
lecture-hall. This curious custom has just been abol- 
ished at Leipzig by the university authorities 





Wary should the young be taught? (1) They are ata 
most susceptible age to be taught; (2) the teaching of 
the young pervades the character through life more 
than any teaching in older years ; (3) character is in the 
nature of a growth, it begins growing and goes on grow- 
ing ; and (4) character n:.t only grows, but is the end of 
all teaching. The need of our nature is not “ what! 
have, but what Iam.” Character is the end of life. 





Ir Dr. Webster were not a man of strict veracity and 
undisputed authority, we would doubt what he says, as 
follows : ‘ 

‘‘T have a memorandum of the following numbers 
that were retained in the mind five minutes or more and 
then written on the board correctly by a boy of fourteen: 

314159265 
358979323 
846264338 

I have also had pupils fix in mind without any known 
artificial aid, and repeat or write correctly, subject t 
all the confusion ingenuity could devise to distract their 
attention, the ratio of the circumference to the diame‘ 
of the circle to 150 decimal places. The ratio as learned 
is 3.141592653589798288462648383279502 
88 4197169399375105820974944592307816 
4062862089986280348253421 17067982145 
0865138 2823066470988446095505822317%) 
359408128. In this instance they were required to fix 
the figures in the mind one day and repeat or write 
them the next day, without knowing where or whet 
they would be called on. 

If there is no great practical advantage in the per 
formance of such feats, surely all will admit that the 
power to perform them is desirable.” 





In one of the most civilized parts of Brooklyn ¥* 
recently heard a boy at play say: ‘‘We ain’t going © 
have no rail-road tracks along there, are we?” Grail 
mars will not teach that boy. He hears his father and 
mother use such expressions, and naturally he talks ® 
they do. Teach the parents and the children will 
taught also. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Chicago premised almost everything at Topeka last 
year, among other things cool weather, They pointed 
with enthusiastic fingers to the sparkling waters of Lake 
Michigan, and depicted, in glowing language, the life- 
giving vigor the teachers of this country would get by a 
sojourn by the side of the pure waters of the Michigan 
lake and Chicago river. Well, we hoped, yes, we be- 
heved, but, alas! the instability of human promises. If 
there was a hot oven on this continent last week, it was 
in Chicago, so that one of her own poets was moved 
to say : 

“ O the awful perspiration ! 

O the wilting of the collars! 

O the mopping of the foreheads ! 
O the yearning and the longing 
For a lodge in some vast, frozen 
Wilderness in Nova Zembia, 

Or the centre of an iceberg!” 


In all other respects, except the weather, Chicago did 
better than she said; so we cannot complain. The 
crowds were there ; the halls were wide open, free of 
expense : the exposition was admirably arr :inged ; and 
all was finished—royally finished—done so that in after 
years it will be said, “‘ If you can do as well as Chicago 
did, you will do as well as could possibly be expected.” 
Madison did well, we thought at the time that it could 
not be done better, but among all the sister cities that 
have taken the National Association to their hearts, 
none have shown a larger liberality, or a more affec- 
tionate warmth than the Queen City of the Northwest. 
We can only hope that the time may soon come when 
her river, streets, and politics shall be as pure as the 
waters of her magnificent lake, at the head of which 
she has ruled as truly a queen for those fifty years, as 
ever Victoria on her throne. 


The opening of the association on Tuesday evening 
was a grand affair. Thescene will long be remembered. 
Large crowds had assembled in the exposition building 
before, but none similar to this. The ladies were in the 
ascendency by a large majority. They came in squads, 
couples, groups, troops, companies, battalions, and regi- 
ments. They filled the stores, swarmed from the hotels, 
crowded in from the restaurants, and walked around in 
an independent way of their own, that made the Chi- 
cago press say they could be told as far as they could be 
seen. The Inter-Ocean said : 


“There was a look of thought, if not of care, upon each face, 
even though they were on vacation. Their faces seemed to say 
that life was an earnest struggle with them. The view from the 
gallery was a sight, indecd. It was a look into thousands of girls’ 
faces. Faces that were marked by their intellectuality. Every 
note of the grand music from Thomas’ orchestra fe!] upon ears 
that were capable of enjoying it to the fulicst extent. It was 
their holiday and they did not propose to lose a single note of the 
music, or word of the speeches. The men who speak to such an 
audieuce must needs be regardful of everything they utter, for 
the teachers can correct any mistakes in grammar, statistics, his- 
tory, or anything else, for that matter. Still it is a grateful and 
very appreciative audience to address, because it is composed of 
those who can sgea point quickly, and know when it is good.” 


Fifteen thousand, possibly miore, were in the large 
exposition building on the opening evening. From eight 
to nine o’clock the program was a Thomas concert. At 
nine, President Sheldon stepped to the front of the plat- 
form, and in a clear, round, loud voice, without pre- 
liminary, cailed the great audience to order. He said: 
“There is but one Chicago. There is but one Thomas 
orchestra. After the brilliant feast of music which we 
have enjoyed this evening, I have the blessed privilege 
of introducing you to a feast of another kind, of pre- 
senting to you his Honor, the Mayor of Chicago.” 
Mayor Roche wore full dress, and presented a handsome 
appearance. The applause was very heavy. He read 
his address, which but few heard. Judge Story, in be- 
half of the board of education and the teachers in the 
Chicago public schools, gave a hearty and cordial wel- 
come, ‘not perfunctorily, nor merely in deference to 
custom, but with a deep sense of the importance of your 
mission, and the influence which education exerts upoa 
‘very interest in the country.” 


Supt. George Howland, of Chicago, followed in behalf 
of the 1,600 teachers, of that city. He said: 


“It gives me great pleasure to join in welcoming you to our 
city. To our halls, to our hotels, our homes, our. hearts, we 
sladly take you allin. ‘The warm haul we extend to you, be ita 

haul or short haul, will always give you a strong hand. We 

expect, in return, to receive a deeper wisdom from your papers, 

Pooper clearer intelligence from your discussions, and from 

nee, an inspiration. And we trust that you will all 

te yarselves so kindly cared for that you will ever recall witii 
these few vacation days beside our restful river?’ 


Supt. A. G. Lane, of Cook County, which holds Chicago 
in its embrace, followed. He was heard in every part of 
the building. This is saying a great deal. One man 
said in our hearing : ‘‘ He’s a born orator. Wouldn’t he 
make a capital Methodist preacher.” It was a grand 
address, which we shall try to print entire. President 
Sheldon was also heard. His voice rang through the 
immense building like a trumpet. These two men, 
Pres. Sheldon and Supt. Lane, were the only ones that 
could command the vast audience on the opening even- 
ing. Dr. Richard Edwards followed in an address on 
“The Problem of To-Day,” which was ably treated 
His paper will be found on another page of this issue. 


At 10:30 o'clock the opening session of the National Asso- 
ciation closed. 


President Sheldon’s program was a philosophical pro- 
duction. Here is the outline for the second sessivn : 

1, “ The Psychological and Pedagogical Value of the Modern 
Methods of Elementary Culture.” 

(a.) The Socratic Element. By Thomas Davidson, LL.D., of 
New Jersey. 

(b.) The Objective Element, By the Hon. John W. Dickinson, 
of Massachusetts. 

(c.) The Philcsophic and Scientific Element. Ry F. Louis Sol- 
dan, Ph.D., of Missouri. 

(d.) The Natural or Developing Element. 
Ph.D., of Indiana. 

Discussicn of the theories involved in this topic by W.T 
Harris, LL.D., »f Massachusetts: George P. Brown, of Illinois; 


J. H. Hoose, Ph.D., of New York; the Rey. A. E. Winsbip, of 
Boston, and others. 

2. Brief papers on the pravtical side of the above topic: 

(e.) ““Artand Method of Questioning Adapted to the Ordinary 
School Work,” by Supt. J. M. Greenwood, of Kansas City, Mo. 

(f.) © Examination as Tests for Promotion in Public Schools,’ 
by Superintendent H. 8. Tarbell, of Providence, R. I. 

(g.) ** Method of Conducting Examinations in Ordinary School 
Work by the Class Teacher,” by Superintendent Aaren Gove, of 
Denver, Colo. 


(h.) “ Questions for Admission to the University, College, and 
Higher Schools.” 

It will be noticed that each topic was assigned to a dif- 
ferent person. Stout work for a hot July forenoon! But 
it is a fact that the whole program was arranged as a 
unity. Beginning with the psychology and pedagogy 
of elementary education, it advanced, step by step, 
higher and higher, until at last it reached that great 
question, ‘‘ What can be done to arouse and interest the 
public ?” 


By W. N. Hailmann, 


We were glad to grasp the vigorous hand of Prof. 
Buck, of Grinnell, Iowa, and look into the sunburnt face 
of Supt. Sabin, of Clinton, in the same state. We won- 
der if Sabin remembers all his old college pranks in old 
Amherst, when Connecticut and Vermont boys came 
into conflict. He had gocd stuying qualities then, and 
they stick to him yet. A Yankee Hawkeye is about as 
good a species of educational development as they make 
these days. 

New York, city and state, was represented, but only 
fairly. Among the delegates were Assistant Superin- 
dents Calkins, Jones, Harrison, and Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler. Commissioners Jas. A. Forshay, of Carmel, and 
E. B. Knapp, of Onondaga County, Treasurer H. W. 
Hubbard, of the American Missionary Association, and 
Mr. Leipziger of the Hebrew Technical Institute of this 
city, Prin. Redenour and Miss Kenyon of Brooklyn. New 
Jersey was seen in the presence of Supt. Edson and Miss 
Frost of Jersey City, and Principals Giffin and Clark, of 
Newark, but where was Supt. Barringer. We missed 
him. Those who were absent from New York and New 


*| Jersey were more than those who were present, but we 


judged that Massachusetts emptied herself so that only 
enough were left to take care of the sick and aged. It 
is to the everlasting credit of Yankeedom, especially 
the old Bay State, that thousands of her teachers are 
willing to go nearly a thousand miles to attend an edu- 
cational meeting; an antithetical sentence concerning 
New York we will not write; it writes itself in letters 
invisible, yet easy to be read. Of course Dr. Hoose was 
present. We had almost forgotten the fact, but our 
readers will take for granted that, wherever there is a 
chance for educational discussion, the Dr. is certain to 
be on hand. 


Iowa seems to be in the midst of an educational cy- 
clone. In the contest for the next state superintendency 
Supt. Akers is ahead. Professors 8. N. Fellows, 
L. F. Parker, and N. R. Leonard have been requested to 
resign their places in the state university. Professor 
Fellows has been connected with this school twenty, 
Professor Parker, seventeen, and Professor Leonard 
twenty-seven years. It is a pity that the circumstances 
are such that such able veterans should be requested to 
resign. Could not some less summary way have been 
discovered? We have an abiding affeetion for thé 





.| requested to resign the presidency. 


-|under the wise administration of Pres. 


dear old Hawkeye state. We found a wife there ; buried 
two children in her soil; forty of our boys in blue, 
students, gave up their lives for her good. We love 
Iowa too much to see her stoop to rashness. She is 
too strong an empire to show anything but calmness 
and dignity. We are sorry to Jearn that Professor 
Fellows has consented to become a candidate for super- 
intendent, on the Prohibition ticket, against Super- 
intendent Akers. He will dothe cause no good by 
such action, and himself much harm. It was stated 
in the Chicago press that President Pickard was 
There isn’t a 
word of truth in this statement. He resigned of his 
own motion, a year ago, the resignation to take effect 
not later than the Ist of September, 1887. The appre. 
ciation of his worth is shown in the fact that he is 
retained as professor in the department he has filled 
while president. No man stands higher in the esteem 
of his brethren than Dr. Pickard, and his work in Wis- 
consin, Chicago, and Lowa will be gratefully remem- 
bered long after he has closed his labors here. 


Among old associates in Minnesota were present 
State Superintendent Kiehle, Presidents Shepard 
and Gray, Supt. Curtis, and Professors McCleary, 
Shoemaker, and Hyde. St. Cloud is growing soundly 
Gray, and 
Winona is holding its excellent reputation under the 
administration of Pres. Shepard. A new normal is 
soon to be opened at Morehead. Supt. Kiehle is just 
out of a fierce temperance text-book war, covered all 
over with glory. If all the facts should be published 
there are reputations that would suffer, and perhaps 
duty may cail us to spread them in the pages of the 
JOURNAL. It is gratifying to know that the people are 
more and more appreciating the earnest and able work 
of State Supt. Kiehle. 


Probably the happiest man in Chicago was the Rev. 
Dr. Strong, of Carleton College, Minnesota, because he 
has completed an endowment of two hundred thousand 
dollars. He is to be heartily congratulated on the suc- 
cess of his many years of work. 

We met another old Minnesota man, Prof. 8. 8. Parr, 
who now hails from Indiana, and is at the head of the 
normal department of De Paw University. His school 
is two years old, has 100 students, work well articulated, 
part to part, and to the work of the public schools; 
practice schools arranged. This is a university normal 
school, the only one of the kind in the country, coérdi- 
nate with the law, medical, theological schools, and re- 
quires graduation from high school, or college, for en- 
trance. It is founded on the idea that the normal 
school has its distinct place. The professors in this 
school are all specialists. 


We heard less said against Col. Parker at this meeting 
than ever before. It has been customary for several 
years to hear a certain class belittling him, but such 
talk is stopping, and all are coming to admit that 
we have no man who can talk on education like him. 
If we have, who is he, and where does he live? If the 
Colonel is not a giant among his peers, we don’t know 
how an educational giant looks. But he is notso much a 
John the Baptist asa Paul. Wait and hear the verdict 
of the next ten years, 


The stamping of rail-road tickets was a nuisance that 
ought to have been suppressed at the outset. Pres- 
ident Sheldon made a public statement concerning 
it in behalf of the railroad secretary Parker, who, 
he said, had suffered virtual martyrdom, and claimed 
that the difficulty was occasioned by the railroads 
and their commissioners, and due to no neglect on 
the part of the association or its officers. One teach- 
er stated in a communication to the Tribune that 
she stood in a line a little less than a mile long, from 
9 o’clock until 12, awaiting the performance of the ticket 
stamping operation to make her ticket available for a 
return passage. On the other hand it is true, as the 
Tribune stated, that ‘‘everybody knows how many 
questions women can ask about a single pasteboard rail- 
road ticket. With all their knowledge of kindergarten 
blocks and normal school training, school teachers are 
as deficient in a proper understanding of the regulations 
of a railroad company about return tickets as women in 
any other sphere of life. Consequently there was much 
bustle, and confusion, and wagging of tongues about 
the office of the association’s secretary, where the tickets 
were examined and stamped.” No possible fault could 
be found with President Parker, of the River Falls, Wis., 
normal school, the most efficient railroad secretary, for 
this state of affairs; He did all any man could do, and 
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much more than thousands would have done, and he 
deserves the thanks of the asseciation for his effigiency. 
The officers did well to present him with a first-class 
gold wateh, as a teken of their appreeiation of his valu- 
able serviees. 


Ata meeting of the board of education of Cook county, 
1., held in June, the salaries of the teachers of the 
Gook county normal sehool, including that of Col. 
Parker, its prineipal, were, by a vete of five te three, 
materially reduced. 

While the excuse was made that retrenchment in 
publie expenses was necessary, every one knew that the 
aetion was taken in order to drive away the efficient 
corps of teachers and thus, it is supposed, se cripple the 
school that the grounds upon which the buildings stand 
would revert to the heirs. 

The act was considered an open attaek upon Col. 
Parker, ‘‘his methods,” and upen education generally. 
The consequence was that a mass meeting of leading 
citizens was held, at which Charles H. Ham, county 
treasurer, and others explained to all present what 
would be the bad results were Col. Parker to leave. 
Much was said to enlighten the people. The result was 
the appointment of a committee of fifty leading citizens 
of Englewood, Normal Park, other parts of the county, 
and of the city of Chicago. Such representative men as 
Prof. Swing, Mayor Roche, Rev. Dr. Thomas, Rev. 
Lleyd Jones, Gen. Mann, and others, were on this com- 
mittee, and the great majority faithfully attended three 
meetings of the board, until that body was glad to re- 
verse its decision and decide te leave salaries and teach- 
ers as they were during the previous year. At the first 
meeting, speeches were made by Rev. Dr. Thomas, 
Rev. Lloyd Jones, Rev. Miss Kollock, Treasurer Ham, 
and many others. The tributes that these speakers paid 
te the cause of education in general and to Co]. Parker 
in particular eould not fail, and as the sequel showed, 
did not fail to have the desired effeet of forcing a quick 
retreat. The effort of Rev. Lloyd Jones, in particular, 
was fine and oratorical in its effects. 

It is well to knew that Chicage and Cook eounty 
have not lost Col. Parker, nor the children their best 
friend, neither has his salary been reduced. 





NOTES. 


Among old pupils who are now holding important 
positions in the West we met Supt. Gault, of South 
Pueblo, Colorado, and Prof. McBride, of Iowa Univer- 
sity, strong men, both, and growing withal, physically 
and mentally. 


Tue Wisconsin teachers want to secure a reem in the 
state capitol at Madiscn, in which to place a permanent 
scheol exhibit. They also want the Wisconsin exhibit 
at Chicago sent to the Milwaukee exposition, to be held 
during September and October. 


At the call of E. A. Dye, Territorial Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Dakota, teachers and superinten- 
dents from that territory assembled in the ‘l'remont 
House parlors, Thursday afternoon. A very enjoyable 
hour was spent in the discussion of topics of interest to 
Dakota educators, and in social intercourse. The flatter- 
ing reports there given by teachers from all parts of the 
Territory, left no doubt as to the progress Dakota is 
making in education. Indeed, she seems very likely to. 
eclipse some of her older sisters long ere she becomes a, 
state. 


Numpers of the visiting teachers inspected the jail, 
and cast curious glances at the anarchists, Ben Price, 
and the boodlers, A swarm of them also invaded the 
East Ohicago Avenue Station, and were shown all 
through by Lieutenant Quinn, who was detailed as 
special escort. 


Dr. HoosE of this state was introduced as “rather 
metaphysical.” The Chicago papers said: “‘ His speech 
was punctuated by gestures very much like that made 
by a man cracking a whip, and was delivered with an 
enthusiasm which was contagious.” New Yorkers will 
appreciate the photograph. 


Coi, Parker made a very earnest plea for the establish- 
ment of a national normal university in some central 
place, where all those who are prepared in technical 
knowledge may study pedagogics, theoretical and prac- 
tical, In this national school, psychology would bea 
most important branch of investigation. It is our mis- 


fortune that we have no such school on this western 
continent. Until one is established, teaching will con- 
tinue to be, what it is and has been—a ealling or voca- 
tion, but not a profession. 


The department of Higher Eduvation held but one 
meeting. All the business was transacted on Wednes- 
day. 


It would take a large volume to describe the exhibits 
furnished by the merchants, manufacturers, and pub- 
lishers of school books, charts, maps, furniture, desks, 
sanitary and heating appliances, electrical, scientific, 
and geographical instruments; with no end of novelties 
in the way of aids for instructing and interesting the 
children. 


Miss E, E. Kenyon, our well-known eorrespondent, 
went to Chicago for the special purpose of reporting 
the exhibits for the ScHoot JouRNaL. Her report will 
be full and satisfactory. She knows just what teachers 
want to know for she is a teacher herself, and she looked 
over the exhibits for the thousands who could not go, 
who will read what she writes with great interest. 


Some of our best teachers go to Germany for peda- 
gogical knowledge. Among those recently returned are 
Drs. DeGarmo of Illinois, Seeley of New York, and Sheib 
of Louisiana, This indicates great advancement. Why 
go to Germany? Because we have no men who can 
teach pedagogy here? Who arethey? Yes, Parker is 
one. Will our readers name six more? 

There was a general expression that our normal 
schools are too intensely academic, and too little train- 
ing and pedagogical schools. The reply normal school 
men make when this accusation is made is that they 
cannot help it; and they cannot. But the time will 
soon come when they must help it. Academic work 
must be preparatory to training work, and normal 
schools must confine themselves to the pedagogical side, 
strictly and earnestly. It is coming to this, and may 
the day be hastened when it comes! 


A FEW persons interested in the spelling reform, had 
a meeting at the Grand Pacific. Speeches were made 
and resolutions adopted recommending certain rules to 
be adopted. 


SEVEN thousand people, including a few thousand of 
school teachers, partly filled the exposition building on 
Wednesday afternoon, in order to hear seven hundred 
school children sing half-a-dozen songs under the 
direction of Mr. W. L. Tomlins., 


THE Dixon pencil company treated everybody in the 
exposition building to lemonade. As the building 
was crowded for five days, the weather hot and water 
scarce, it is safe to say that the Dixon Co.’s lemonade 
bill will not be a small ome. The lemonade was excel- 
lent, so are the Dixon pencils, 


THE audience at the opening of the association was a 
marvelous throng, in which there were three women to 
every man. It was a sea of bonnets and light dresses; 
The great gallery was as completely crowded as the 
\floor. The night was warm, but five thousand fans 
were aflutter, and the open windows admitted a breath 
of air from the lake. Hundreds of men and women 
could not get within even seeing distance of the plat- 
form, and they sat or strolled through the evergreens 
in the rear, crowded the restaurant, and almost mobbed 
the lemonade department. From 8 to 9 o’clock the pro- 
gram was a Thomas concert. About half of the full 
musical entertainment of an evening was furnished by 
Col, Theodore’s matchless orchestra. 


AN elaborate dinner was given at the Leland House by 
Jchn 8. Clark, of Boston, to a number of persons inter- 
ested in art education. 

THE teachers of ‘Kansas held a reunion at the Briggs 
House. 

Miss Mary H. Hunt addressed twelve hundred teach- 
ers at the Central Music Hall on Wednesday afternoon. 
Her subject was, “What Shall be Taught the = 





dren?” - 





SUPT. AARON GOVE. 


Aaron GOVE, the president-elect, superintendent of 
schools, Denver, Colo., is in his 49 year. Born in 
Rockingham county, N. H., in 1839, he wes schooled in 
Boston ; came to Illinois in 1853, where he took charge 
of a school in La Sallie County. For thirty-four years 
he has been in the work of the school-room, save three 
years during the war, when he was in the volunteer ser- 
vice. After twenty years’ teaching in the schools of La 
Salle and McLean counties, Ill., he moved to Colorado 
totake charge of the schools of Denver. These schools 
have arrived at their present state of efficiency under 
his management. He is a life-member of the N. E. A., 
and has been a regular attendant and active worker in 
its ranks for many years, Dartmouth College conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of A. M., in 1879, Mr. 
Gove has seen duty in every rank and grade of school- 
work. 


Supt. L. R. Kiem, Pu.D., the well known teacher, 
writer, and institute conductor of Ohio, bas a very 
pleasant and profitable trip in anticipation. Sept. 10, 
he starts for Europe, intending to make the schools of 
England, Germany, France, and Switzerland a subject 
of special study. Supt. Klemm is one of our most pro- 
gressive educators. His work in the Hamilton public 
schools has been of a high character, and now he would 
add to the effectiveness of his teaching by visiting 
schools in foreign lands. We trust the rich experiences 
which he will gather from abroad may be added to the 
general fund of education in this country. 


DR. A. J. RICKOFF. 


Br. A. J. Rioxorr has undertaken the management 
of Dr. Adler’s great institution, known as the Working- 
man’s School of New York City. It is this school, estab- 
lished eight years ago by Dr. Adler, a rabbi’s son, that has 
gained a great reputation, having indeed grown from 
the “little thing” of a few workingmen’s sons to the 
great school of several hundred pupils requiring the at- 
tention of nize een teachers. The property, from rented 
rooms, has grown to buildings worth $100,000, and a 
schoel making an mcome of $20,000 annually. Its 
manual training feature has given the national name, 
but aside from hand-training, all departments are 
taught. The girls cook, sew, read, and cipher, while 
the boys hammer, saw, read, and cipher. It is at the 
head of this school that Dr. Rickoff will again put on 
the harness in September next, and those who know 
him predict that his work here will .be the. ovonmning 
‘| act of his successful life. 
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therefore, must be the chief reliance of the state, the 
foundation stone of our national superstructure. 

Ruskin has said that ‘‘ we had better seek for a system 
which will develop honest men and women than one 
which deals cunningly with vagabonds. Let us reform 
our schools and we will find little te reform in our 
prisons.” That you concur in, at Jeast, a portion of this 
sentiment, is manifest by this convention. - 


Supr. A. G. LANE. 


It is fitting that out from the 320,000 teachers of this 
nation, there should gather the popeagomsessvee. who 
shall speak in the name of the 12,000,000 children, who 
should come to represent more than the $120,000,000 
expended annually. it is fitting that, in this hall, 
where so many great assemblies have convened, the 
teachers of the nation should speak, through the public 
press, and through the tongues of these teachers, all 
over the land, that the time is coming when, from the 
school-room, and when from the school-house, shall 
come the thought that shall mould and control the nation 
in morality, in honest labor, in the truest, noblest, full- 
est manhood ; and let the teachers of the nation speak, 
in this great educational gathering, to the millions of 
this nation, and through us to the nations of the world, 
telling them that through the training of the children, 
we shall come to the highest fulfillment of all that con- 
stitutes true manhood. [Applause.] In this building 
is gathered the work of the children of the nation, and 
they come, Mr. President, to speak to you, to the teach- 
ers of the nation, their welcome and their greeting, and 
through them find the mystery that shall control the 
great future of this country. [Applause.] 


RESPONSE. 
By PRESIDENT W. E. SHELDON. 


I would tender in the name and on behalf of the Na- 
tional Educational Association our sincere and grateful 
acknowledgments for your eloquent words of greeting 
and welcome, and through you, as their honored repre- 
sentatives, to the citizens of the state, county, and city 
in which we are gathered. We appreciate heartily the 
spirit of the generous and liberal hospitality that 
prompted you to invite the association to gather here 
the present year. Some of us, older members of the 
association, have pleasant memories of the welcome 
extended to this body twenty-four years ago, in August 
of 1863, at a time when the nation was in the midst of a 
gigantic struggle for its perpetuity. We are rejoiced 
to be here again, from all sections of a united, prosper- 
ous, and happy nation of sixty millions of people. In 
1863 we believed, as we do to day, that education was 
the sure foundation of our free institutions and the 
very basis of our national and individual life. and that 
the intelligence and virtue of our people would secure 
to us victory for the right. Our faith and hope inspired 
the efforts that achieved the grand triumph and placed 
the — States in the front rank of the nations of the 
earth, 


“THE PROBLEM OF TO-DAY.” INTRODUCTORY 
ADDRESS. By RicHARD Epwarps, LL.D., Supt. Public 
Instruction of Illinois. 


ABSTRACT. 


A careful reader of history cannot fail to be impressed 
with the fact that every race, and, in some measure, every 
generation of men bas had a special task, has performed 
some special function in the development of the world’s 
civilizauon. Among the early nations, the idea of a fixed 
government was by slow steps developed. From the 
patriarch ruling his household to the emperors of Assyria 
Egypt, and Babylon, the steps were taken one by one, an 
at last the idea was established. And so of other great 
ideas and the institutions that embracedthem. It was the 
business of one race to teach men religion. It was the 
function of another to awaken the sleepy intellect of the 
world, and to cail into active exercise the reason, the im- 
agination, and the taste of the human race. Another race 
and another epoch developed the great idea of law. The 
early rule had been a personal domination, but the Roman 
Commonwealth evolved a new thought, and thus juris- 
prudence was established. 

These achievements of past generations we are to-day 
inheriting. The idea of national unity comes to us from 
the dawn of history. The religion taught by Moses has 
spread itself over the civilized world, in substance. Greek 
art and Greek thought have schooled mankind to a love 
and appreciation of beauty and a discernment of truth, 
and the legal maxims that rule our courts to-day are 
lineally derived from the Pandects and the Institutes. Bot 
he is a thriftless heir who does not improve upon his 
estate. If we have taken from our predecessors, we onght 
to bequeath to those who come after us. It would be a 
shameful thing for this nineteenth century to boast of its 
attainments, many of which have been bestowed upon it, 
and todo nothing toward making the twentieth century 
still richer in knowledge and virtue. And so it is a reason- 
able question for us to ask ourselves, What we will do to 
we — world of to-morrow better than the world of 

0-day 

The nineteenth century gives its answer to this question. 
It points to its achievements in the conquest of the forces 
of nature. The a | that resides in water has been made 
to drive engines, and to do the work of millions of men, 
the lightning has been tamed, and many things that to the 
last century would have been impossible miracles have been 
made a matter of commun experience. The story of the 
century’s achievements in applied science is far more matr- 
velous than the tale of the Arabian Nights. These claims 
of the ninet.enth century we gladly concede, But shall 
we not insist that there is a higher fanction than this con- 
mats Soap” bau, ue greal tag bs spe ts 
mi DP, a to mou 
mind that but do 


that | knowledge and 


century is the educational problem? This is a critical 
period of the human race. Mankind are tried to-day by their 
very prosperity as they have never been tried before, and the 
great question with us is whether we can endure the un- 
wonted strain. How many nations have succum toa 
degree of prosperity far less than ours! How many nations 
have been crushed by far lighter loads of the good things 
of hfe than that which is laid upon us! 

I put, then, the work of the schoolmaster in its highest 
form as pre-eminently the work of these decades in which 
we are living. By this I mean not the process by which 
we make the schools subserve our outward interests, but 
the process by which we make the schools and all else 
subserve the inner wants of the man. The development 
of character,—that is the problem of to-day; so to mould, 
and to strengthen, and to ennoble the men and the women 
of this and coming generations, that they shall not be 
enervated by luxury or enfeebled by indulgence, —this is 
the burden that is laid upon us. 

Is it claimed that this 1s laying too heavy a burden upon 
the fraternity of teachers ? that the moulding of the rising 

meration and of the humanity of the future to high 
deals, in opposition to the numerous and mighty influ- 
ences that antagonize such a moulding, is a task too diffi- 
cult for any class or any profession ? is. indeed, so ap- 
pears. But there never was a heroic exercise undertaken 
by man that did not involve antagonism as t. The 
soldier who is discouraged because the enemy is numerous 
may as well lay down his arms, and the teacher whose 
efforts are enfeebled by the thought of obstacles in his way 
May as well drop to the idea that be has no rewerd but 
his salary. The truth is that in all these conflicts the 
teacher’s faith must sustain him; herein is for him the 
source of sng. 

How is this y of teachers to accomplish so great a 
task? First, by recognizing the significance of it by cor- 
dially entertaining high ideals; this is the fundamental 
requisite, and this will heip to secure all requisites. The 
level-headed enthusiast, if he is not to-day master of all 
the instrumentalities to be employed in his work, will be 
so to-morrow. The works that men do foe be divided 
into two classes—the permanent and the transient. Among 
the latter must be reckoned all the outward work of men’s 
hands. Even the Parthenon cannot be kept intact through 
the centuries ; notwithstanding the clear and the genial 
skies, the classic walls at last crumble, but that which 
substantially improves the human race continues a benefi- 
cent power for ever and ever, and such work the true 
teacher does. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL AND PEDAGOGICAL 
VALUE OF THE MODERN METHODS OF ELE- 
MENTARY CULTURE: “* THE OBJECTIVE ELE- 
MENT.” 

THE SOCRATIC ELEMENT, 


By J. W. Stearns, of Wisconsin. 


The Socratic method is that which secures the vital- 
izing contact of the teacher’s mind with that of the 
pupil, and from this contact was developed on the part 
of the pupil the power of doing. It was criticism and 
iteration, and not altogether with the active physical 
conditions of the pupil that the teavher should deal. 
The method called into play the original action of the 
soul. By the Socratean element was meant that which 
the teacher called out by appealing to the original 
thought of the pupil. 


By Hon. Joun W. Dickinson, Sec. of Board of Edu- 
cation, Massachusetts. 
ABSTRACT. 


The activity required by school exercisesis that which 
roduces knowledge and a right development of the 
aculties. To occasion this activity, appropriate ob- 

jects and — of thought must be presented to the 
learner’s mind. 

The act of presenting these things, for the accom- 
plishment of the two ends which school exercises have 
for their objects to accomplish, may be called teaching. 

The different means used in teaching, and the differ- 
ent ways in which the weans are used, give rise to dif- 
ferent methods of teaching. If the means are the real 
objects themselves, the objective method is employed. 
The objects of knowledge may be presented, first, as in- 


manner for a study of their parts and attributes, If 
this is done, the analytic method is followed. There is 
a representative method, which consists in the use of 
illustrations or of verbal descriptions, used as substi- 
tutes for the things to be known. 

The value of any method of teaching will depend on 
its relations to the ends to be secu by school exer- 
cises. Suppose the ends to be knowledge and mental 
training, then that method will be the true one which is 
founded on those laws of the mind that deter:nine its 
ways of learning and the conditions of its growth. 

Through our experiences we learn that knowledge of 
all kinds can be occasioned only by the presence to the 
mind, or in it, of the objects of knowledge. From this 
we may infer thatone of the | pine ag of teaching is 
founded on the Jaw of the mind which limits its activit 
in acquiring knowledge to objects in its presence. 
second principle of teaching may be derived from that 
law of the mind which requires, for a complete knowl- 
edge of an object of thought, that it shall be studied, 
first, as an integral unit or a whole ; and, secondiy, as 
com of parts related to one another. Again, the 
mind must know the facts of science as a condition for 
the comprehension of scientific knowledge. 

From the neces conditions of mental development 
may be derived another principle of teaching found in 
the mental law which requires the learner to exercise 
his active power on appropriate objects of knornienae, 
that the facility in acting, which constitutes mental de- 
velopment itself, may be acquired. From these things 
it appears that the true method of teaching must be in 
harmony with principles, found in those laws of the 
human wind which control its activity in acquiring 

, and that this methed may be 
analytic method, 
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tegral units, and afterward analyzed in an orderly = 


——— 


The term objective directs our attention to the mean; 
to be employed in teaching; analytic, to the way jp 
which the means are to be used. ‘ 


“THE PHILOSOPHIC AND SCIENTIFIC E_p. 
MENT.” By F. Louis Sotpan, Principal Norma) 
School, St. Louis, Mo. 

ABSTRACT. 


Outline of a Philosophy, or Science of Education, 


TERMS: The Practice=Education, the Science=Pedg. 
gogics. PEDAGOGICS: 


Auxiliary Sciences: Hygiene, Psychology, Ethics 
furnish the conditions, the means, and the aim of edy. 
cation. 

ped Physical vigor, the basis of all higher forms 
of life. 

Psychology: The soul is a conscious energy; it js 
plastic ; volition becomes fixed through repetition. 
volition intimately connected with the feelings, esp¢ci. 
ally interest. Instruction influences intelligence, and 
through it feeling and volition. 

Ethics: Education should develop ethical character. 
The practical ethical ideas are : (1) Rectitude and vigor 
of will. (2) Charity, or love. (3) Devotion to the inter. 
est of civilized life. 


Divisions of the PRACTICE OF EDUCATION. 


The will may be influenced through education, direct- 
ly or indirectly. It is indirectly influenced through in- 
struction ; directly, through habituation and discipline, 

Instruction.—Instruction should supplement the 
lessons of experience and life. Its aim ; Development 
of character through intelligence, Immediate aim: 
The widening of the circle of ideas. Immediate results; 
Pleasure in knowing; lasting, spontaneous activity 
engendered by interest. 

Interest—We may distinguish intellectual, zsthetic, 
social, and religious interests. 

The condition for the cultivation of interests is the 
training of attention, through application to study and 
work, through the concentration or connection of the 
subject-matter of the various studies, and through 
systematic training of the power of judgment on the 
subject studied. 


THE PROCESS OF LEARNING. 


The principal psychological element in learning is 
apperception, by which is meant the discrimination of 
new matter and its assimilation to what is known. 
TEACHING : 

Method.—Teaching, therefore, requires the recalling 
of such of old information as is kindred to the 
new, and the joining of the new information to it,— 
apalysis and synthesis. 

Arrangement.—The topic for any one recitation should 
form a relatively well-rounded whole or unit (didactic 
unit). 

a stages of instruction.—Each *‘didactic unit” 
should be taught with proper reference to the four 
formal stages of instruction,—clearness, association, 
inference, or statement of principle and drill. 


THE NATURAL AND DEVELOPING ELEMENT IN 
MODERN EDUCATIONAL METHODS. By W. N. 
HAILMANN Pu.D., Supt. Schools, La Porte, Ind. 


ABSTRACT. 


A. Historical: From Bacon to Freebel. 

B. Characteristics : 

1. Is intensely religious, regards at every step the First 
Cause and Ultimate Outcome, and rests on the Oneness of 
all things. ; ; 

2. Regards and follows man-nature (respectively child- 
pature) in its development, individually, socially, generic- 


ly. 
8. Is persistently scientific, epics § knowledge in actual, 


systematic, methodical contact with life. 
4. Is pre-eminently practical, tests the value of all know!- 
edge in expression, action, life. - 
5. Is pro ssively affirmative, undogmatic, recognizing 
inner om as its chief objective aim. 


“ THE NATURAL OR DEVELOPING ELEMENT 
IN MODERN EDUCATIONAL METHODS.” 


By A. E. Winship, Editor of Journal of Education, 
n. 


ABSTRACT. 


We have had a deal of theory and much that is ab 
stract in this discussion. It may be sound philosophy 
and high pedagogical science, all of which is eminently 

roper on this occasion, but I have no disposition to be 
historical or strictly psychological atthistime. _—_. 

The best characteristic of the modern method is its 
naturalness, its recognition of the distmction betwee? 
mental and moral growth and development. Every 
school year of a child’s lite has certain specific charac 
teristics of hunger, indicating the quality and quantity 
of mental food nec ; and his entire school life is 
divided iuto longer or shorter periods, duriug which he 
needs special exercise of perception, memory, emo 
tion, and thought. The teacher who most thoroughly 
understands,—practically as well as theoretically, %> 
sibly rather than sentimentally,—the science of — ‘ 
growth and development, and the art of feeding and 4 
veloping the mind of the child, is the teacher who ® 
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American education can never be German, neither can 


it be English, In the very nature of the case it must be 
anew education, distinctively American, and a 
adapted to the twentieth century. This education wi 
be natural, practical, and developmental. 

No profession in this country, and no members of the 

ession in the would. have so grand an opportunity as 

the teachers,—notably those of the Natio: ucational 
association, —for la the foundation of the educa- 
tional system of the coming century. 





** DISCUSSION.” 
Discussion followed. W. T. Harris, of Massachusetts, 


Oe ise true method does not neglect either the inherited 
sore of knowledge, nor the — power of the child, 
but teaches him to avail himself of the aggregated wis- 
dom of the race, and to add to it a contribution from 
js own experience. 

oe P, Brown, of Illinois, followed : 

The object was the primarysource of all knowledge, 
and was the absolute intelligence which ke to each 
individual conscience. It was the accumulated percep- 
tion of things which formed the alphabet by which the 
significance of things was to be spelled out. 

Dr. J. H. Hoose said : 

“fhe Socratic method proceeds by question and an- 
swer ; its purposes are to reveal to a (mature) mind its 
own ignorauce, and to suggest to it at this revelation a 
more enlarged view. The system of question and an- 
swer in elementary schools at the present day is Socratic 
only in general form, not in spirit or essence. 

The developing element proceeds by question and an- 
swer, using objects as aids ; it purposes to adjust sub- 
ject-matter to the capabilities of the pupil ; it involves 
largely the artificial in its conception, assuming that 
‘natural’ dominates as an erder, rather than as a 
capacity.” 


ART AND METHOD OF QUESTIONING ADAPTED TO ORDI- 
NARY SOHOOL WORK. 


By J. M. Greenwood, of Kansas, 


The main points were ; “ Firstly, to plant and sprout 
ideas, to sprout ideas already planted, and to enable the 
pupil to help himself ; and, secondly, to induce pupils 
of the firsc dimension to collect, point, and line ideas 
well in band ; to induce pupils of second and third di- 
mensions to arrange and classify concepts under appro- 
priate headings, and to enable teachers to measure ac- 
curately the form, size, and actual, and potential force 
of pupils’ knowledge and working power.” 





QUESTIONS LIMITED TO EXAMINATIONS AS 
TESTS FOR PROMOTION IN PUBLIC SCHUOLS. 
By H. S. TARBELL, Supt. Schools, Providence, R. I. 


ABSTRACT. 


The development of the grates school system in recent 
years in the United States has made examinations an im- 
portant element in school work. 

Every school exercise is, in a certain sense, an examina- 
tion, but in this paper a distinction is made between the 
recitation and the examination. 

The purposes of an examination are, as to pupils: To 
determine their fitness to attempt more advanced work, to 
assume their faithfulness in present work, to influence 
their methods of study by giving comprehensiveness of 
view, by indicating matters most essential to be ‘studied, 
by securing concentration of thought and self-mastery. 

Asimilar analysis will show the purpose of examinations 
as to the teacher and to the supervision of the schools. 

There are several or ey arising from examinations 
which can largely be avoided by giving questions of proper 
character, and seeking suitable conditions for the examina 
tion. The main discussion will, therefore, be, What are 
suitahle questions for the several purposes of public school 
examinations, and how may the errors which have been 
widely prevalent be avoided? This involves a treatment 
both negative and positive, and a distinction between ex- 
aminations incidental to regular work, and thoze for the 
purpose of determining promotion. The latter are con- 
sidered as preliminary, past, and review examinations. 

The paper concludes with some hints to examiners as to 
the conditions of their work, and she art of making ques- 
tions for examinations. 


METHOD OF CONDUCTING EXAMINATIONS IN PRIMARY 
SCHOOL WORK BY THE CLASS TEACHER. 


By Aaron Gove, of Colorado. 


Examinations are at best a poorexpedient. There- 
sults do never express the whole truth, as circumstances 
may place the candidate in a false position. In any 
case, the measure of his knowledge of the subject in 
question is not coeonly com Oral examinations, 
when intelligently and fairly conducted, produce more 
satisfactory results than the written.” 


“QUESTIONS FOR ADMISSION TO THE UNI- 

ERSITY, COLLEGE, AND HIGHER SCHOOLS.” 

Br Pror. Joun J. Ticert, Vanderbilt University, 
ille, Tenn, 


: ABSTRACT. 
The assigned topic is interpreted to mean the right 
method _ Di = examinations. 


of conducting entrance 

The subject does not include a discussion of the extent 
of requirements for admission to college. Rather, the 
object is to elucidate the general principle which regu- 
mine well-conducted entrance examination upon any 


I. Let it be well understood that entrance examina- 
tions differ 


“Hpiutong of pula who Dave boca under the Flin 





1, The examiner knows nothing of the peculiar mental 
dispositions or aptitudes of the applicants. He cannot 
discriminate the intellectually acute and quick from the 
intellectually dull and sluggish. While there is an ob- 
jective standard, both of knowl and of tr 
the wise teacher, in the case of his own pupils, we 
knows how to frame an examination paper that shall 
ive every really earnest student the best chance for 
doing his best work. 

2. The examiner does not know the character of in- 
struction which has been given to these candidates. 
Here other sections have an advantage over the South. 

8. The applicantis at disadvantage, It is difficult to 
put the new student perfectly at ease, and he is rarely 
able to do his best work. 

Il. What is the best method of meeting these diffi- 
culties ? 

1, An entrance examination should be very largely 
oral. A part of the oral should be condu without 
the applicant’s knowing he is undergoing examination. 
For process a practical method is indicated. 

2, The examinati : Ordinary course exami- 
nations are of two descriptions,—(1) those in which the 
time is unlimited, and (2) those in which it is limited. 
A good course examination throws the students into 
three distinct classes,—({1) those who pass with honor, (2) 
those who simply pass, and (8) those who fail. Entrance 
examinations have entirely different objects: to deter- 
mine exactly what proportion of the subject the student 
knows. To this end there should be (i)ja certain 
latitude in the questions, (2) alternative questions, (3) an 
oral etc., etc. 


—_——— 


“SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS.” 


By Gro. A, LITTLEFIELD, Supt. Schools, Newport, 
R. I. 


ABSTRACT. 


Examinations, wisely conducted, are a process of 
teaching as well as of testing. They are reviews pure 
and simple, with the extraordinary power added to 
compel attention as nothing else can. They must be 
made the natural outgrowth of the methods of teaching. 
Results, and not methods alone, must be the test in 
schools as in other affairs ; wholesome examinations are 
the readiest measure of results. Good teachers must be 
left free to work out the required ends in their own 
way. Freedom and rerponsibility in the teacher are a 
cardinal element of the new education. Every subject 
or principle should be taught with the aid of vivid illus- 
trations, and, if possible, with the aid of visible objects. 
The power of ingenious illustration is an unfailing ex- 
ponent of the teacher, The bearing of instruction 
upon the aff: of every-day life must never be lost 

ht of. Grammar and high schools should keep 

ted in a general way upon current events. Text- 

ks and printed questions are only aids ; pupils should 
recite in their own language. An acquaintance with 
reference books is indispensable to teachers and pupils. 
Teachers must aim to be familiar with the whole curri- 
culum, and not be content to remain like the artists in 
the United States mints, severally ignorant of what 
their associates do to the precious coin as it passes 
through their hands, 

The great reforms that are taking place are onl 
making it an easier matter for examinations to do their 
legitimate work for the different studies. In reading, 
through the influence of supplementary matter, pupi 
are obtaining command of a much wider vocabulary ; 
and it is to be ho that the desirable elocutionary 
attainments are still borne well in mind. In penman- 
ship, the ees teacber must be able to sit at a conspicu- 
ous desk before the class and do with a pen the very 
things the pupils are asked todo. Arithmetic dwells 
upon innumerable concrete examples involving small 
numbers aud common fractions in every variety ; the 
scholars are learning that it is of no practical value to 
get things pretty near right. The study of English is 
feeling the greatest force of the upheaval. Children are 
not now kept shut up all the time in the dissecting room 
of grammar, but are also occupied largely with the 
actual use of language. Text-books and library books 
are found to have vital interests in common, and are 
made daily supplemental to each other. The story of 
our country em! , in addition to a bare summary o: 
facts, wide collateral reading, icularly of the great 
fundamental biographies of nklin, Hamilton the 
Adamses, Jefferson, and Webster. 

After having given his idea of the kind of work worth 
testing, the speaker described briefly the system of ex- 
aminations ry oy Soe in Newport, R. L., a system which 
he claimed to be free from the common objections, in 
the fact that the teacher of a pupil to be examined, the 
teacher of the class above to whom the pupil is to be 
promoted, and the superintendent have each a hand in 
the matter, In closing, the speaker discussed briefi 
five influences tending to discredit examinations ; first, 
the effeminate desire in certain quarters to exempt chil- 
dren from all tasks not hly ble ; second, the 
dislike or inability of certain to go over i- 
fied subjects in a s ied time ; third, the fear that ex- 
aminations may check the instructor in the otherwise 
delightful excursions he would make laterally by way 
of illustration ; fourth, the belief in some minds that it 
is hurtful to children to concentrate attention u their 
studies as they do at examination time ; and, fifth, that 
trimming spirit of the which idly fancies 
that the favor of teachers and ts can be 


- 


gS | han the Melee ay of Chicago begin: 


position recently taken by a well-known superintendent 
who had tavght school most efficiently twenty years, 
and had always been noted for his searching examina- 
tions, but who, now that he has become superintendent, 
has joined in the popular denunciation of them, calls to 
mind the school commissioner who, when questioned as 
to the expediency of corporal punishment, said that 
when he was a young man, before he began to teach, he 
considered it inhuman, and resolved never to use it; 

that later, as a teacher, he often found it a necessary 

and salutary measure ; but that now, being no longer a 

teacher, he considered it a relic of barbarism which 

ought never to be employed. 


By C. C. Rounps, Prin. State Normal School, Ply- 
mouth, N. H 
ABSTRACT. 


The thought of the world is largely shaped by its 
great teachers. Their work is permanent only as em- 
bodied in methods of teaching, and thus practically ap- 
plied. Thus embodied, principles are made and 
clear to multitudes who could not grasp them in an ab- 
stract statement, and the education of a people is fixed 
in the lines of truth, 

Some methods, with a germ of truth, are smothered 
in wearisome detail ; others are simple and clear A ong 
cations of fundamental principles, and furnish, 
the bounds they set, free scope for the individuality of 
the teacher. 

Reform in methods grows from the root. In the 
methods of elementary culture are found truer illustra- 
tions of psychology and pedagogy than in the methods 
of the more advanced 

The soundest psychology is that which wise and earn- 
est teachers work out in the school-room ; the soundest 
pedagogy that which, coming down from the study to 
the school, proves itself best able to meet the demands 
of an enlightened public opinion. 

The truest methods of elementary culture of the 
present day, resting on a firm basis of psychological and 

agogical truth, are in turn to prove the source of 

uture advance in the science from which they are de- 

derived, and working together these three,—psychology, 

, methods,—may be trusted at some future 

time to secure oe of education which shall help, 

and in no wise hinder, the Divine purpose in the ad- 
vancement of the race. . 


THE EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCE AND RESULTS 
OF THE ORDINANCE OF 1787. 


I, 
By Pres. W. E. SHELDON. 


We are assembled to commemorate an event in our 
national history of the greatest sicnificance,—the pas- 
sage of the famous Ordinance of 1787 by the Continental 
Congress, in session in New York, just one hundred 
years ago to-day. It provided for the government of 
what was called the “‘ Northwest Territory,” embracing 
the vast area ceded by the states of Massachuse}ts, Connec- 
ticut, New York, and Virginia to the United States, 
bounded on the north by the great lakes, on the east by 
the lakes and the Ohio River, and on the south by the 
Ohio River, and on the west by the Mississippi River. 
This measure was introduced into Congress by Mr. 
Nathan Dane, of Massachusetts, chairman of a com- 
mittee appointed to frame the ordinance, although the 

ovisions embraced in it had been originally suggested 

Rev. Manasseh Cutler, a clergymen of that state. 
The measure was reported by the committe July 11, 1787, 
and passed July 18, it is said, near 8 o’clock p. m., just 
about one hundred years ago this very hour. This 
ordinance concluded with six unalterable articles of per- 
petual compact, which are the great corner-stones in 
the nd temple of American civilization. The first 
provided for entire religious freedom ; the second secured 
to all the inhabitants trial by jury, the writ of habeas 
corpus, and the political rights and privileges enumer- 
ated in the * Bill of Rights” ; the third provided for the 
encouragement of schools, and for good faith, justice, 
and humanity toward the Indians; and the sixth provided 
that ‘there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude in the said territory, otherwise than in punish- 
ment ef crimes, whereof the party shall have been duly 


con 

Is it not eminently fitting that the National Educational 
Association should, convened as it is, in the great 
metropolis of this Northwest Territory, celebrate, as we 
do to-night, the one hundredth anniv of this, the 
first and most important step of the government 
to secure universal freedom and education for all its 
people ? 

In our judgment, the history of this forerunner of the 
great American Constitution deserves to have its cen- 
tennial. widely recognized, and especially by the edu- 
cators of the nation. 

As we contemplate the far-reaching influence and 
results of this historical fact, do we fully realize the vast 
strides civilization has made in this stretch of years 
interven between the evening of July 18, 1787, and 
July 18, 1887? Whatchanges have come over the affairs 
fie e world since then ! mykn ime there was note re- 

ous journal, nor even an cultural paper, published 
wu the American continent, and but few of any other 
kind. Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun, 
Abraham Lincoln, U. 8S. Grant, men who have since 
moulded the destiny of the nation, were yet unborn. 
Napoleon the First had not convulsed all Europe with his 
cruel wars, and the city of London, the largest and rich- 
est city of the world, with a population to-day of over 
four millions, had not then as many dw Tagish 


Fouts ago there were no| railroais, 





steamboats, np locomotives ; no mowing, no reaping, no 
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threshing machines ; no iron plows, ne cook stoves, no 
ready made clothing, no spring wagons, 
were none of the luxuries and few of the utilities that 
the arts and sciences have brought into common use 
during the last half of the nineteenth cent The 
intellectual activities and developments have likewise 
kept pace with the growth of the material interests. 
Institutions of learning of every grade, from the kinder- 
garten to the university, have been established and 
generously fostered in every section of the land. Who of 
us dares to fortell what the next hundred years of our 
nation’s history will unfold? 

The first authorized settlement in the territory of the 
Northwest was made at Marietta, Ohio, under the 
encouragement of the Ordinance of 1787, by a Massa- 
chusetts ray 4 who arrived at their destination 
April 2, 1788. is colony was made up largely of 
honorably discharged officers and soldiers of the Revolu- 
tionary army, with Gen. Rufus Putnam as their leader ; 
and to show their veneration for George Washington 
they named the first county formed in the Northwest 
Territory, “Washington,” and the new city they founded 
** Marietta,” and to this group of heroic men is due the 
formative “‘opening out” of the extended domain to-day, 
combined in the at states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin, with their vast wealth, high 
civilization, and universal education. 

It is fortunate that on this occasion the Historical 
Bearings and Educational influence and Results of the 
Ordinance of 1787, which led to the founding of this 
coloney at Marietta, and which ‘‘ excited national in- 
terest in its very beginuings,” should be presented to the 
Association by the distinguished educator and Christian 
patriot of that city, whom I have now the honor to 
Soe a W. Andrews, LL.D., of Marietta 

ege. 


II, 


By ISRAEL W. ANDREWS, LL.D., Marietta, O. 
ABSTRACT. 


This ordinance was established for the government of 
the territory of the United States northwest of the river 
Ohio. It was the first territory that belonged to the 
United States ; it was their whole public domain at that 
time. Great interest had centered init. England yielded 
it with great reluctance in the treaty of 1788. Different 
states of the Union claimed it, while others insisted that 
it belonged to the nation asa whole. A plan for a tem- 
porary goverment had been adopted in 1784, but no 
organization had been effected. 

The immediate occasion of the ordinance of ’87 wasa 
proposal by the Ohio Company to purchase land for a 
settlement. The scheme excited great interest in 

y and elsewhere, A committee was appointed 
on the purchase, and soon after another on an ordinance 
of goverment, both having thesame chairman. The last 
committee was appointed on the 9th of July, and on the 
18th the ordinance was passed as we have it, 

The ordinance was for the proposed settlement. The 
Ohio Company was made up of Revolutionary officers. 
If they were to go into the wilderness to build new 
homes, they wanted a good government. They expected 
to found new states, as they did, and they wanted no 
sandy foundation for them. Congress gave them what 
they asked for, and the result is the great ordinance. 
Their agent in the — and in securing the needful 
government, was Manasseh Cutler, one of the directors 
of the Company. 

The ordinance and the settlement had been long pre- 
meditated. The officers of the army in camp at New- 
burgh, in 1783, asked Congress to assign them their bounty 
lands between the Ohio and Lake Erie that they might 
there found a new state; and the officer who led that 
movement was the chief agent in forming the Ohio Com- 
pany in 1786, and was the personal head of the colony 
planted at Marietta in 1788. The people of the five 
great states of the original Northwest have great reason 
to cherish the memory of Rufus Putnam and Manasseh 
Cutler. 

The bearing of the ordinance on social and political 
life is obvious as we look at this great, prosperous region. 
Its provisions for the equal division of interstate 
property, for the performance of contracts, for perpetual 

reedom are proofs. It shows the growth of the feel- 


ing of nationality. The ordinance itself is an evidence of 


this. The Articles of Confederation gave no authorit 

for such an enactment. Compare the ordinance of ‘ay 

with the resolution of ’84,—the clear assertion of the 

pa of the general government in the one, with the 
esitancy and timidity in the other. 


Ill. 


‘“ WHAT LESSONS DOES IT TEACH IN REGARD TO 
THE FUTURE EDUCATIONAL POLICY OF OUR 
GOVERNMENT?” 

By J. L. Prokarp, LL.D., Pres. State University, 


Towa, 
ABSTRACT. 


The spirit of the Ordinance of 1787 outlines our edu- 
cational policy as : 

1, ssive. As Jefferson expresses it, ‘‘ The 
Gothic idea that we are to look backward instead of for- 
ward for the improvement of the human mind, and to 
recur to the annals of our ancestors for what is perfect 
in learning . . is roy of bigots.” Our system 
must be ever new,—new foliage out of the old stock 
constantly renewed. 

2, Leavening.—To this end it must maintain the vigo- 
rous life it has shown in its movements beyond its origi- 
nal limits. With increase in population the school idea 


has pushed westward,—a missi in and in 
fact. The vast domain but recen (open 66 soltlo- 





ment has felt the leaven first hid in the five Ordinance 


in fact, there | States. 


8. American.—American in its deepest significance, 
liberty-loving, slav 5 y-hating. As friend to true liberty 
it will encourage industry, sobriety, respect to merit 
wherever found, economy, fidelity to every trust. 

4. Catholic.—In the literal significance of the word,— 
universal, general ; in the derived significance,—tolerant, 
sedate, complaisant, but never compliant; hence,— 

. Religious.—Morality is essential to character. 
Washington tersely says, ‘ Let us with caution indulge 
the supposition that morality can be maintained without 


relig ion.” 

© more fatal error can be indulged than that a char- 
acter is complete without the religious element, The 
school may accept the home and the church as its allies, 
but can not safely rely upon them, as the one is often 
inefficient, and the other grossly neglected. The essential 
factors in character-building.—morality, religion, and 
knowledge,—so forcibly presented in the Ordinance itself, 
rene find a home and a promoter in the school of the 

uture. 


iv. 


“SOME OF THE INDIRECT EDUCATIONAL RE- 
SULTS OF OPENING THE NORTHWEST TERRI- 
TORY TO CIVILIZATION,” 


By B. A. HINSDALE, Cleveland, O. 


ABSTRACT. 


1. The first cycle of United States history began with 
the planting of the English race on the Atlantic Slope, 
between the St. Croix and the St. Mary’s rivers; the 
second, with the —* of the Anglo-American race 
in the Mississippi Valley. The first was the work of the 
early years of the 17th century; the second began before 
the Revolution, but was not assured until the Commis- 
sioners of the United States at Paris, in 1782, secured 
the a eae River for a western boundary, thus (1) 
excludi e Englishman and the Spaniard from the 
eastern f of the great valley, and (2) securing the 
ascendency of the Republic on the Western continent. 

2. The cheating of the West of one hundred years ago 
to civilization was followed by many most far-reachi 
results. The West is justly chargeable with ay ot 
the crude theories and practices that disfigure our civili- 
zation and blot our history ; but she has also contributed 
to that civilization many invaluable elements,—courage, 
enterprise, freedom from undue conservatism, superior- 
 ! to class influences, large views, faith in the destiny 
of the Republic and above all faith in the destiny 
of the West herself. The East introduced the word 
‘‘ Continental” in Revolutionary times, but the West has 
taught the East its meaning. 

8. The ordinance of 1787 opened the Northwest to the 
people of the old states. New England, the old middle 
states, the old South, all sent of their population to pos 
sess and fill it. The effects of Western influence are no- 
where more plainly marked than in the history of the 
New Englanders in the old Northwest Territory,—the 
Yankees of the West. By narrowing the field of view 
we shall deepen the impression. 

4. The Western cessions left the Western Reserve in 
the hands of Connecticut. This is bounded on the north 
by Lake Erie, on the east by Pennsylvania, on the south 
by parallel 41° north, and on the west by a meridian 
120 miles west of the western boundary of Pennsylvania. 
It contains somewhat more than 5,00U square miles of 
land. No other mr block of territory, outside of New 
England ever had so pure a New England population. 
The people who came to the Reserve early in the century 
brought their New England qualities with them, inclu- 
ding a fair share of their conservatism ; but they soon 
began todo things in their new home that, in the old home, 
they never would have dreamed of doing. Forty years 
ago the Western Reserve had a more definite anti-slavery 
character than any other equal extent of territory in the 
United States. The old ecclesiastical and theological 
systems were greatly: modified. Men on whom the 
shadows of Yale and Harvard had fallen tried at Oberlin 
the first collegiate co-educational experiment ever at- 
tempted. Intellectual and moral life were wonderfulty 
quickened. The whole Reserve becime a seed-bed of 
new ideas, The southern shore of Lake Erie has never 
been the northern shore of Long Island Sound. New 
Connecticut is not old Connecticut. The old charges of 
“isms” and “‘ hobby-riding” cannot, perhaps, be wholly 
denied ; but, on the whole, the people have marvelously 
kept their balance, and have vone a great work for them- 
selves and the whole country. 


ITS INFLUENCE ON THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 


By Thomas A. Banning, of Chicago. 


In securing a condition of freedom to the Northwest 
Territory, the ordinance of 1787, proiuced a mighty 
moral influence that largely contributed to the preser- 
vation of the Union. Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri 
exhibited a strong Union sentiment, opposed and pre- 
vented the secession of two of them, and gave to the 
government the loyal state of West Virginia. These 
splendid results followed the moral influence that for 
half a century had been flowing into and permeating 
the border states with the sentiments that had come in 
the absence of slavery to dominate the people the North- 
west. 


THE RELATION OF THE UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE, 
AND HIGHER TECHNOLOGICAL SCHOOLS TO 
THE PUBLIC SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION: “THE 
RELATION OF THE UNIVERSITY.” 


By James B. ANGELL, LL.D., Pres. Michigan University. 





es 


ABSTRACT. 


1, We recognize as a fact that the universities preceded, 
and helped build the lower schools. 

2. We recognize as a fact that the universities were aide 
in reaching an elevated position by the growing excellence 
of the lower schools. 

3. From regard to their own interest, and from broag 
views of their duty to public education, the universities 
must help the schools in all ways possible. Some of these 
ways are the following: ’ 

(a) By showing interest in the schools ; not holding aloof 
from them; making the schools feel that the university 
regards its interest and theirs as common interests. The 
university professors should take part in the conventions 
of school teachers and school administrators. 

(b) By specially training teachers; by having competent 
professors of pedagogy: by making the study of educationa] 
methods a part of university work. 

(c) By throwing responsibility back on the schools, ang 
trusting them, as in the Michigan system of receiving 
students into the university, under proper precautions, op 
the certificates of the superintendents, or principals, or 
boards of schools. 

(d) By not asking of the schools more than they can do 
well, and yet encouraging and aiding them to raise the 
grade of their work as rapidly as possible. 


THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 


By J. W. Strong, of Minnesota. 

The necessity for building up Christian colleges in our 
land, not to save our oe from ignorance but immor- 
ality, was imperative. clude morals from educution, 
and you will find the baleful results within a few short 
years. No education can possibly be complete which 
does not bring into the life the moral power, and it is 
this which the Christian college desires to do, giving 
tone and character to all education. 


By Rev. Isaac 8. Hopkins, D. D., LL D., President of 
Emory College, Georgia. 
ABSTRACT. 


Two questions in social science involved: First, Higher 
Technological Schools ; Terminology and Ideas ; Technics: 
Pre-emption Claims and Color of Title ; Clue to the Truth; 
The Irrevocable; A New Curriculum ; Does the New Edu- 
cate? How? 

Second, The State in Education ; Individuality in Nations: 
Our Mission: Composite vs. American ; Social Compact; 
Government Proprietaries ; Professions or Business Capi- 
tal; Bureaus of Research ; the Romance of Pedagozics. 


By Pror. T. H. M’BRIDE, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. 

ABSTRACT. 

It will be permitted me to discuss the subject from the 
university standpoint. 

The relation between the university and the public sys- 
tem of instruction will naturally depend largely upon the 
nature of the work which the university assumes to do. 

University work is usually twofold : 

First, the university affords opportunity for professional 
training, offers courses in law, medicine, etc. This phase 
of university work affects public education but indirectly, 
and need not be here discussed. 

Second, the university proposes a high type of collegiate 
instruction, independent as far as possible, untrammeled 
by prejudice, preconceived opinion, or by the traditions of 
the schools. 

It is chiefly, then, as seats of liberal learning, as doing 
collegiate work, that our universities form part of our 
system of public education, and influence in greater or less 
degree all other parts of the same system. This in three 
ways: 

1. The university creates an educated class competent, 
as citizens, to appreciate, sustain, and direct to best results 
a system of public instruction ; creates public sentiment. 

2. Furnishes men and women fitted to actually engage in 
the work of public instruction as teachers, especially in 
secondary schools. 

8. Affords constant inspiration to all schools below, 
affording ready opportunities to enter upon the finest fields 
of intellectual effort. 

A general discussion of all the papers followed. 

B. ©. Chamberlin, of Wisconsin, said it was a diff- 
cult matter to say anything about a subject so exhaus 
tively treated. The investigations in the lower schools 
were quasi-original, and the schools would fail of their 
higher efficiency unless they trained the pupils to this 
original thought. 

The Rev. Dr. F. A. Noble, of Chicago, said the infiv- 
ence of this work in making and devoloping AmericaD 
citizens tended in the direction of patriotism, and it w3s 
the unity in the work which was doing so much to make 
good and loyal American citizens. 

The Rev, Dr. Mayo said the trouble at the present 
time was that 8 and girls who ht to be kept 1 
the grammar ools were 1 fato the col 
with the result that the work in the colleges was p 
down. What was wanted was the great screw of ele 
mentary education applied at the bottom, as it would 
eventually reach the story. 

Dr. J, H, Hoose, of New York, said he felt the great 
link which must be wielded by the teachers was har- 
mony between the lower and higher schools. The 
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of the child was im t, and as the universities 

were handing down works on mental science the mis- 

should not be made by the teachers that they should 
study them instead of the child. 

The Rev. Dr. Price, of Tennessee, thought there was 
an alarming tendency to secularism in the public schools 
of America. He denied that because the government 
was secular, education ought to be also, for the latter 
was intimately associated with morals, and on that 
account should be regarded as different in every respect 
from the former. ; 

President Blanchard, of Wheaton College, thought 
that education procéeded from the higher to the lower, 
and never from the lower to the higher. The present 
relation between the higher and lower institutions of 
learning was one of covert antagonism. 

One of the delegates asked if the support of the higher 
colleges should from the same basis as the public 
schools. Mr. Sheldon called on Prof. Eli P. Tappe, of 
Ohio, to answer. He said it would depend on circum- 
stances, and then, disregarding the question altogether, 
began a dissertation on the duty of teachers to develop 
the American idea among their pupils. 

The Rev. Dr. Andrews undertook to answer the ques- 
tion, saying t»at by all logic the university and the 

were outside the system of public instruction. 

Mr. Campbell sail that in California the legislature of 
that state had levied a tax for the support of the State 
University, and he believed that the higher education 
should be on the same basis as the lower. 

Mrs. Williams, of Ohio, thought if higher education 
could be mtn ey for through individual munificence it 
ought to be kept free from political influence, which, 
of her own personal knowledge, had removed several 
of the professors in the Agricultural College in her 


state. 

Prof. Angell thought there were perils in the ques- 
ticn, but that there was enough work for all universities, 
colieges, and normal schools in the country, and that if 
it was properly done there should be no occasion for 
attempting an answer. 


THE MEANS AND THE ENDS OF CULTURE TO BE 
PROVIDED FOR THE AMERICAN PEOPLE BE- 
YOND THE ORDINARY SCHOOL PERIOD: “BY 
EVENING SCHOOLS.” 


a ALBERT P. MARBLE, PH.D., Supt. Schools, Worcester, 
ass, 


ABSTRACT. 


L These schools are designed to take the place of the old 
rentice schools. — y ! supplement the day schools. 

. They are designed for persons of both sexes, fifteen 
ay old or more. They furnish the opportunity for chil- 

ren who have been obliged to leave school before they 
have acquired sufficient knowledge to study profitably by 
themselves,—where they may receive sufficient instruction 
to enable them to use the library to advantage, and thus 
become self-taught. 

IIL These schools also provide the means of instruction 
for our imported fellow-citizens whose early opportunities 
were scant, and for foreigners of other tongues settling 
with us to our language. 

IV. It should not be the aim toso expand these schools 
ou = ody extensive as the or —e 2 = 

ostly system, masqueradin t, the 
shadow, the echo of the day schools. a 

V. Study is work : and children who work by day ought 
tosleep by night. These institutions ought not to entice 
from school jmp children with the delusion that they 
can work by and study by night,—for, in this case, the 
education will be a failure, the work will be poor, and the 
child will be deprived of his right to rest and grow. 

VL. It is a delusion also to suppose that the publicshould 
supp y coll yen by night to all who think they want 
it. The public sho not attempt to provide everything 
foreverybody. The theory of our government is, to let 

ple have a chance to help themselves, and this applies 
schools as well as to trades. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AND THE LIBRARY. B 
Gey. THoMAS J. MORGAN, Prin. State Normal Schooi, 
Rhode Island, ‘ 

ABSTRACT. 


There are more than 5,000 public libraries in the United 
. with over 20,000,000 volumes. What relation 
should subsist between these and the public schools ? They 
are mutually dependent on each other, and should supple- 
ment each other. The school teachers should take pains to 
awaken a desire for reading- should suggest what 
books to read, and give hints as to methods of reading. 
They should make frequent visits to the public library 
with their pupi's, explain to them the organization and 
on ks. They should read to their students 
prions of interesting books, listen to reports of thelr 
’ ass ics D on 
to be found in the putiic libra . 


The lib should be supplied with duplicates, or sets 
of such as the schools can use. Reference lists 


should be made oat for the use of pupils from the public 
sohools who have topics to investigate or e:says to write. 
ag publie library should have its ical alcove, 
to which should be gathered the best educational litera- 
. us working ther toward a common end,— 
public culture,—-the public school and the public library 
may help each other, and her secure what is utterly 
unattainable by either working alone. 


THE PLACE MANUAL TRAINING SHOULD OC- 
CUPY IN A SYSTEM OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
TOW NEPAN COMMUNITIES AND IN LARGE 


IL. 

By Gen, F Presi: Massach 

meena AB ALthp, Eretdont Maseochennte 
ABSTRACT. 

As we pass from rural districts and small villages to con- 
siderable towns, and to large cities, the need of manual 
training for our youth rapidly, while the diffi- 
culties of instituting and maintaining mn in any 


In the country, the children of either sex find abundant 
cpportantiis. both in their work and in their play, for ac- 
ng knowledge of mechanical operations, and some 
skill in the use tools, while all the conditions and sur- 
roundings of their life tend to develop the perceptive pow- 
ers, to create a habit of observation, and to give exercise to 
the executive faculty. No part of this is as well done as it 
would be under systematic instruction and direction ; but 
what is gained in this way is far better than nothing. 
the city opportunities of this character are almost wholly 
wanting, and the time that should be given to developing 
this side of the child’s nature is either wasted in idleness 
and mischief, or is devoted to an excess of grammatical 
rhetorical, and dialectical practice, or to cramming the mind 
with facts, names, and dates, beyond the power of mental 


digestion. 

On the other hand, the difficulties of providing proper in- 
struction in the mechanic arts in small schools, widely 
scattered aappastes by comparatively poor communities, 
almost whol y disappear in and well ed schools, 
in compact communities enjoying the wealth and tax-pay- 
ing power which is gene by commerce and manufac- 
tures. It is, here, only a question whether this kind of in- 
struction is really needed. If that be admitted, there will 
not long be a question of the means of maintaining it. And 
in the larger towns and cities it will be found that the cost 
of maintaining the very best instruction of this character 
will not be greatly in excess of the cost of supporting the 
simplest form of manual training in smaller communities, 
inasmuch as‘the initial charges for the more expensive 
plant will be divided, with a proper organization of the 
service, among a larger number of scholars. The main 
question will here be as to obtaining the time uisite for 
ea and extended practice on this side of the public 
schoo 

I: is believed that the time uired can be obtained by 
the proper revision of the itional courses. Much of 
this will involve noloss atall. A t part, at least, if not 
the whole, of the inevitable loss to the old-fashioned studies 
will be repaid —— greater interest of pupils and nts 
in school-work, by the relaxation and rest obtained through 
the exercise of another set of faculties, and by the great 
gain experienced in the study of metry, physics, and 
elementary mechanics, through su ractice. 

The paper then proceeds to discuss the nature and order 
of such studies and exercises in the mechanic arts, appro- 
priate to the larger towns and cities. In smaller towns 
such a scheme must n y be modified, both as to 
scope and to details, to suit the financial means of such 
communities. 


IL. 
By M. A. NEWELL, LL.D., Supt. Sehools, Baltimore, Md. 


ABSTRACT. 


Whatever ments are brought against industrial edu- 
catiun in the city, apply with equal but no greater force in 
the country. The country school, as a means of moral and 
intellect education, has the same - as the city 
school ; but must pursue different me . A school of 
five grades, with one teacher, cannot be taught in precisely 
the same way as a school of ten es witn ten teachers. 
Yet the same ob: are accomplished in both cases. 

So with regard to hand-training. The methods ofthe city 
may not be applicable in the country, and yet si re- 
sults may be obtained. ay arguments, therefore, to show 
that there can be no industrial education in country 
schools because city methods cannot be transferred, 
simply wasted. 

It is difficult to state precisely what can be done for the 
training of the hand in schools, use the condi- 
tions and circumstances of such schools differ so greatly, 
not only in different states, but in different districts of the 
same state. It may be stated, however,— 

I. The hand needs training and discipline as well as the 
head and the heart. I do not say, “‘as much as,” nor “as 
long a3”’; but simply in addition to. 

IL The use of the pencil and the pen for the p of 
writing and drawing, does not afford sufficient hand-train- 
ing during the period of schvol-life. 

Bite We have recorded instances showing that effective 
hand-training has been given in common country schools. 

IV. Wherever there is a high school there should be an 
“annex ”’ for hand-training. 

YV. Some form of hand-training may and should be intro- 
duced and encouraged in every rural school. 


are 


MANUAL TRAINING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, GIVEN 
BY WRITING, DRAWING, SEWING, USE OF 
TOOLS. 

Iil. 


By Miss L. A. Fay, Sapé. Drawing, Springfield, Mass. 
ABSTRACT. 


Drawing expression of form. 

Form concepts obtained from solid, expressed,—mould- 
ing, laying sticks and tablets, cutting, drawing. 

First year’s course should be radically changed, based on 
kindergarten principles ; develop child symmetrically. 

Busy work systematized much means manual training. 

Clay moulding invaluable. Develops muscles both hands. 
Continue beyond primaries. 

Fifth year working drawings studied,—making from 
them commenced. 

Grammar course, —ability to state facts, represent appear- 
ance of objects. 

High school should send out intelligent draughtsmen. 

Sewing taught systematically, commenced fourth year. 
Teach stitches on practice cloth, apply directly, making 
simple articles. Learn all common stitches, button holes, 
use of patterns. Advanced course,—cutting, making 
dresses. 

Springfield Manual Training School experiment. Appro- 
priation, outfit, pupils, volunteers. Classes weekly. 

Lessons.—Hammer, try—square, gauge, saws, planes. 
Knowledge applied in making boxes. Surface planing, bit, 
brad-awl, dividers, chisel, knife, gouge. 

Results.—Pupils measure, gauge accurately, work pP 


cises in class rooms while girls sew to save time, and to hold 
and help boys who leave school early. 

Bench work profitably commenced about twelve, con- 
tinued four years. 

Manual training needed to make intelligent citizens, as 
means mental discipline. Cannot logically be restricted to 


In | boys. 


Place grammar and bigh school pupils, desiring manual 


training, in school in which time is wisely divided between 
mental and manual discipline. 


[ts course should compare with present grammar and 


high school course, as that of technological school does with 
college. 


Prof. C. W. Woodward, of Missouri, led in the dis- 


cussion. Education was too large, be said, to be inclosed 


in a school-room. The universe had two spheres—mat- 
ter — mind—and the pupil ought to be instructed in 
both. 
Dr. A. A. Miner, of Massachusetts, said the difficulty 
was that there was no general opinion as to where 
manual training should be:rin. In Massachusettes the 
general law made the curriculum of schools imperative. 
Dr. John M. Ordway, of Louisiana, thought that any 
particular study, as chemistry, was a species of mental 
training, and for that reason the several branches of 
manual training could be said to be on a par with the 
higher studies, as it was unquestionably mental training. 
. Rebecca D. Ricsoff, of New York, said she had 
noticed that none of the speakers had been able to de- 
cide whether all the boys in the country should be 
taught blacksmithing or c»rpentering, but all believed 
girls should be tauzht cooking and sewing. 
Dr. Allison, superintendent of education of the Prov- 
ince of Nova Scotia, thought the absence of techno- 
logical schools, so abuodant in Great Britain, was 
more than compensated for in this country by the 
superiority of the general education given the people. 
Charles H. Ham, of Chicago, said there were two 
theories about education. One was the Socratic, and 
the other was the theory of Bacon, who said the system 
of education should show the relation between ideas 
and things. He thought that the Baconian idea had 
gained a victory in the convention. 
Prof. De Garmo, of Illinois, said that as a student of 
the philosophy of education he had often wondered 
why the theory of manual training had not moved 
along the line of least resistance. In his county for 100 
years girls had been taught manual training, although 
the boys had been in a way neglected. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE BY EDUCATORS TO EN- 
LIGHTEN AND AROUSE THE PEOPLE AND 
EXCITE PUBLIC SENTIMENT IN FAVOR OF 
EDUCATION? “HOW TO SPREAD INFORMA- 
TION REGARDING THE TRUE PURPOSES 
AND METHODS OF SCHOOL EDUCATION,” 


I, 
o 
By Henry SaBIn, Supt. Schools, Clinton, Iowa. 
ABSTRACT, 
_ 1, The limitations of this division of the general sub- 


ect. 

, 2. The true purposes of school education. (a) What 
pu do people have in mind, which induce them to 
send their children to school? (b) the child must become 
a producer in active life; (c) utilitarian views of the 
subject. 

8. True methods of school education. (a) A method 
distinguished from a device ; (b) based upon some ac- 
know principle ; (c) results attained through such 
methods. 

4. How to enlighten the public. 

(1) The prin ; (a) the educational column in 
the weekly paper ; ri) the religious press ; (c) the daily 

ress ; (d) the object, manner, and spirit of newspaper 

iscussions. 

(2) The value of educational tracts; (a) by whom 
issued ; (b) subjects to be treated of ; (c) characteristics 
of a successful tract. 

@) Educational lectures and discussions. 

. How to inform parents, and those most interested, 
concerning the actual school and school-room, (1) Pub- 
lic exercises : (a) oral examinations ; (b) general exer- 


cises. 
(2) Annual reports : (a) objects of those reports ; (6) 
some desirable modifications; (c) reasons for suc 


ch b 

(8) The annual institute; (a) one point of failure ; (0) 
a wrong tendency; (c) should be made a means of en- 
lightening the public. 

6. The educating and enlightening power of the 
school. 
IL. 


By Mrs. Exua F. Youna, Principal of Skinner School, 
Chicago, Tl 
ABSTRACT. 


Short as is the history of our public school system, it 
furnishes numberless illustrations of the restless activity 
of the mind pedagogic. It is in planning courses of 
study, and experimen’ in methods of teaching, that 
unquiet and restlessness have prevailed. In the deter- 
mination to command the situation alone, there has 


+been undistracted calmness. As a result, indifference 


and apathy toward us and our daily work have become 
Parents rarely visit the schools to observe 








ie produce good joints, dovetailed boxes. 
Conclusions from experiments,—Perform simplest 


/ 
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from hearsay, not from observation? ‘The general pub- 
lic will never become, even in a small minority, regular 
visitors of our schools. The distaste of school directors 
and superintendents for spending more than from one 
to five minutes listening to a class recitation is evidence 
of the futility of attempting to draw into our schools 
those not officially connected with them. 

The first and hardest, yet all-comprehending step for 
us to take, is to insist upon a definite conception in our 
minds of the value of whatever we teach ; to habituate 
ourselves to making a close study of our individual 
aims and methods. Such a critical analysis of our 
work would secure results that would command the 
attention of the school patrons. 

The second step should be a persistent endeavor to 
draw the parents occasionally into the school-roora on 
other than public and festive days. ; 

Finally, we should conduct educational conversations, 
or discussions, with parents on a broader basis than the 
shortcomings, or excellences, of their children. 

These three suggestions do not look toward bringing 
good and bad teaching into contrast. A knowledge of 
the good and an we re of it are the surest guides 
to acquiring the ability to discriminate between the 
desirable and the condemnable. The tendency of public 
lecturers on educational topics to use nothing but batter- 
ing-rams raises donbts as to the permanent benefits 
arising from their efforts. ; 

Long experience in a large school has shown that dis- 
crimination between good and poor teaching is not a 
minus quantity outside of our profession. A marked 
improvement in our standard will make sharper the dis- 
tinction between good and bad in the minds of other 


le. 
ne Il. 


By Pror. W. W. Parsons, Prin. Normal College, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
ABSTRACT. 


The presupposition of this subject is that the public has 
an inadequate understanding of the ends, processes, and 
means of education. The absence of a general interest, 
and demand for professionally trained an chers, 
is the evidence of this. Public indifference to this most 
important subject can be explained only on the supposition 
of an insufficient knowledge of the problem of education 
and the means of its solution. A failure to demand that 

ublic school teachers shall be pepatie men and women, 
Phoroughly trained and qualified for efficient work in the 
school-room, presupposes a lack of discriminating judg- 
ment with regard to the most vital element in the process 
of education. The demand cannot be expected to lead the 
perception. 

How may the public be educated to a better conception 
of the ends and agencies of general education ? 

1. Education is one element in a people’s civilization. 
Theories, tems, and instruments of education constitute 
a phase of the complex nature of a nation’s general ad- 
vancement and civ ou. Whatever, therefore, pro- 
motes the up’ and general culture ofa people will re- 
fine and advance its ideal as to the ultimate ends of the 
educating process, qualify it for intelligent judgment as to 
e process, 


the efficiency of those conducting tb arouse 
and stimulate an interest in every phase of the work. With 


pro; of general enlightenment, the demand for skilled 
work in the school-room will become more positive and ex- 
acting. 

2. The results sought may be hastened somewhat by the 
multiplication and distribution of professional journals of 
education. An increased number of educational publica- 
tions, which should take rank with the leading medical 
and law journals of the country in the discussion of the 
scientific or professional aspects of education, would not 
only elevate the educational world itself, but operate as 

atent educators of the public. No adverse criticism on 

he present work in this field is intended. It is meant only 
to point out the desirability of a larger number of educa- 
tional journals devoted exclusively to the professional 
aspects of the poaem. 

. But the chief agency in promoting this better appreci- 
ation of scientific work in the school-rvom, and in creatin 
the demand for a higher grade of teaching and sch 
management, must be the teachers of the country them- 
selves. The demand for scientific doing in every sphere of 
activity is growing under a gradual recognition of the 
difference, in results, between a pore, experimental pro- 
cedure and one which grounds itself on rationally deter- 
mined principles of science. The superiority of rational 
me’ hods in the school-room will be finally tested by the re- 
sults produced. And the world may be trusted ow 
- an appreciation of all that is of superior and abiding 
value. 

In the discussion J. T. McCleary, of Minnesota, said: 

‘“‘The teacher must be the personification of all that 
he is to teach. We look more to persons than to prin- 
ciples. We should be men among men, and show that 
on all proper occasions we are ready to do our part in 
directing public sentiment.” 


READING CIRCLES. 
By Chancellor J. H. Vincent, LL.D., Chautauqua, 


ABSTRACT. 

That ‘“‘means and ends of culture” should be “ pro- 
vided for the American ple beyond the ordinary 
school period” is a proposition which admits of no con- 
troversy. reo, Bi ese ‘‘ American people” are voters 
who must decide by the ballot all questions which per- 
tain to the existence, endowment, and development of 
our public school system. Among them are parents 
whose co operation is needed to secure regularity of at- 
tendance by their children at the school, and such home 
preparation as may render the work of the school effect- 
ive. Am them are the members of society,—the 
‘* society” which creates ‘‘ public opinion,” —that 
and mighty factor in determining the final issue in al 


great discussions, 
The “‘ people beyond the ordinary school 
and ion. in the 


assistance direction in pursui 
Age does not necessarily give discrimination. 
who do know should aid who do not know what: 





neater 


people should read, and how they should read. 

Reading circles give opportunity to those who cannot, 
or who think that they cannot, attempt thorough study. 
If they once taste good literature and test ir own Ca- 
— to appreciate and _— by it, under a system 
which requires nothi at “‘ reading,” they will be 
— a to address themselves to the severer tasks 
of study. 

Reading circles, through the power of association, 
will promote enthusiasm in intellectual and literary 
pursuits, increase popular interest in local courses of 
scientific and literary lectures, lead to greater care in 
selecting the books which find a place in the house, tone 
up conversation, elevate the standard of household 
decoration, and in many ways improve the social stand- 
ing of the family. 

Lad nad circles may embrace a wide range of litera- 
ture, and thus bring within the reach of ‘‘ the people” 
the world of the learned with its visions, pleasures, and 
inspirations. Reading circles may be organized to pur- 
sue courses in art, travel, history, current news, and all 
other subjects which are involved in a broad culture 
and in wholesome living. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
President, W. H. Bartholemew, Kentucky. 


THE UNION OF ORAL AND BOOK TEACHING IN THE 
SEVERAL GRADES. 


By Mrs. N. 8. Williams, of Kentucky. 


The child should be set on the right road when in a 
a and then persuaded to travel alone; for 
too much education was like too much medicine— 
only: weakening the patient. Teaching should be 
done objectively, with the end ever in view of making 
the child think for itself. Oral objectivity in teaching 
would stimulate the mental activities and create 
thought, which would developa desire for investigation. 


MEANING AND SIMILATIONS OF THE MAXIM, WE LEARN 
TO DO BY DOING, IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


By Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, of Pennsylvania. 


It was first necessary for the pupil to get a thorough 
understanding of his work before he took to the tools. 
There should be no blindly doing anything, but the 
doing of an object should be guided by an intelligent 
will. Everything should be done to stimulate the 
thought of the child until thinking should finally be- 
come as natural as breathing. 

Colonel F. W. Parker, then followed, discussing the 
essay of Dr. Schaeffer in a general way, and enlarging 
upon several details. 

Prof. George E. Little, of Washington City, then 
spoke on the “‘ Value of Illustrative Teaching,” accom- 
panying his remarks with crayon illustrations. 


IMPORTANCE OF RELIGIOUS MOTIVES AND SANCTIONS 
IN MORAL TRAINING, 


By Dr. Robert Allyn, of Illinois. 


Higher than all are the moral motives, not always 
menany marked as distinct from the social ones. They 
regard the conduct of life on the plane of the good, the 
right, and just, and ap to us to be honest, faithful, 
and considerate to the lowest as well as to the greatest 
of our fellow-beings. We must be influenced, moved, 
ruled, if you please, by motives. Let them be the 


hest. 
ihe following officers were elected for the year: 
President, L. D. Brown, of Ohio ; vice-president, Agnes 
L. Rounds, of Massachusetts ; secretary, Professor ‘A L. 
Lamson, of Tennessee. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 
President, W. N. Hailmann, Indiana. 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS : 


The speaker thought there was too much foolishness 
in the present application of the kindergarten, too much 
division of time and occupation, and too much para- 
phernalia. One objection urged against the kinder- 
garten was that it made things too pleasant for the 
child. It made namby-pambies of them. Play is not 
contemptible. The good kindergarten is the cheerful 
unfolding of the child’s faculties. Children and Gods 
play, and we want to see to it that children hereafter 
play themselves into a noble manhood. 


APPLICATION OF FROEBEL’S PRINCIPLES IN THE PRI- 
MARY SCHOOLS. 


By Miss Kate L. Brown, of Massachusetts. 


‘In applying Froebel’s principles to the primary 

schools, there must be some modification in both the 
kindergarten and the primary school. We do not re- 
commend that the kindergartner should change the 
work into a primary school, but she may look ahead 
and anticipate the change. In the primary schools 
there is more conscious obedience to rules. Children 
have an intense respect for law and order, and they may 
be prepared in the kindergarten for the stricter rules 
of the schools, Children sometimes should be taught 
that they are to obey without a reason.” 
. Mrs. Clara A. Burr, of Oswego, N. Y., read a paper 
upon the value of kin a ey training in normal 
schools, in which she showed that, for primary teachers 
especially, kindergarten training was a great aid. 





— 
THE KINDERGARTEN IN THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND, 
By Miss Eleanor Beebe, of Kentucky. 


In this little band, gathered by the common tie of 
, from mansion, almshouse, and all the grade 
between, are of a necessity many incongruous elements 
To enable such children to aequire what they need is , 
difficult task. Most of these abnormal children Will ac. 
cept memory lessons with fatal ease. Before the kin. 
dergarten was introduced into the institution, one such 
child was taught to recite the bones of the head in 
rhyme, which conveyed an entirely wrong impression 
of what was intended. 

The paper was generally discussed by the members 
The committee on nominations reported the following 
officers for the ensuing year: President, Mrs. Eudora 
Hailmann, of La Porte Ind. ; vice-president, Miss Eva 
— Ye = geen of Chicago ; secretary, Mrs. A. O. Smith 
of Iowa. { 


HIGHER EDUCATION, 
President, Dr. W. A. Mowry, of Massachusetts, 
THE PLACE OF LITERATURE IN THE COLLEGE Coursg, 


By Col. H. B. Sprague, of California. 


The object of literature in a college is the same as 
that of art—moral and mental elevation. It is not easy 
to tell how such literature ought to bestudied. A teacher 
should be intensely alive, inspired by his work, and 
able to make each class exercise a work of high art, 
The course should begin in the primary schools, where 
fine examples of style and thought should be memo- 
rized, and continued through the grammar and high 
schools, 

In the discussion, President Andrews, of Marietta 
College, Ohio, stood up stoutly for the classics, and 
Prof. C. H. Ford, of Chicago, thought literary instruc- 
tion should begiu with the children. 

Dr. H. A. Thompson, of Octerbein University, Ohio, 
presented a report, giving a schedule of studies to be 
pursued in preparation for the various college degrees 
similar in the main to the 
courses now generally adopted. 

Dr. Jerome Allen, of New York, thought that flex- 
ibility was needed in a curriculum, as some boys 
peeded different treatment from others. He moved 
that the report be referred to a committee to report 
next year. 

The following officers were elected : President, Dr. B. 
A. Hinsdale, Cleveland ; vice-president, Miss Alice , 
Freeman, Wellesley College, Mass. ; and secretary, T. 
H. McBride, lowa State University. 


reparatory and college 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 


PRESIDENT, Mr. A. R. TaAYLor. 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION IN USE IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By President J. T. Gray, of Minnesota. 


There appears yet to be quite a common practice 
among schools to undertake instruction in methods be- 
fore psychology, and also to incorporate what was often 
termed “‘ A sufficient amount of mental science into the 
method work.” Letters which he had received from 
various normal schools generally agreed in recommend- 
ing a catechetical method for children for advance work, 
and for testing pu 8s, and the topical method for 
older pupils to cultivate freedom of experience and 
logical arrangement, and as supplementary to the 
former. The lecture method is relegated to advanced 

ades, and even there is usually followed by the con- 

ition that it shall be accompanied by searching cate- 
chism and topical reviews. The impression has gained 
that the schools were not satisfied with their own work, 
and were failing by omission and commission in many 
things because they were forced todoso, One fault 
was that teachers in normal schools were not trained in 
pedagogy, and because students were admitted who 

ad not sufficient education to enter a grammar school. 

When the purpose of any school had any other object 
than the education of professional teachers it was no 
longer a normal school. 

e discussion of the paper was opened by Prof. J. U. 
Bernard, of Kirksville, Mo. No teaching of method in 
normal work should take place until at least the general 
principles of mental science and psychology have been 
mastered. The child mind and child activity should 
also be studied in the same connection, and he was 
pleased to find the sentiment in favor of practice schools 
was growi &. 

Dr. J. H. Hoose, of Cortland, N. Y., urged that the 
average pupil in the normal school was not mature 
enough to take up the subjects of mental science and 
psychology without text-books. With immature minds 
—— text-books, even a poor one, was better than none 
at all. 

Dr. Brown, of Bloomington, Iil., thought the solution 
of the difficulty of so many different courses and tbe 
wide range of teaching now undertaken in the normal 
schools could be settle. by dividing the normal schools 
into two grades-an elementary school, which should 
be an adjunct of the public schools, and a higher one, 
which should take its ideas and training from the peda- 
gogical departments of the great universities. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL SYSTEM OF GERMANY. 
By Charles De Garmo, of Illinois. , 
The number of normal schools in 1882 was 111, nine 
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of which were for women, and the rest for men, there 

being no co-education in German normal schools. 

employment of women as teachers in Germany is yet 
ed as an experiment in many parts of the country, 


and occurs oply in graded girls’ schools. So far the 
are still young pe | 


ive good satisfaction, for th 

Feah eas who knows what will, become of them when 
they get old and cross? That every normal school must 
have a model and training school has long since been 
established by law in Germany and is no Moet a 
question of debate. A normal school without a train- 
ing school would be like a swimming school without 
water. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


By G. 8. Albee, of Wisconsin, 


“There is too much confusion in many able minds 
between the results of mental discipline, and training in 
psychology. The oft-repeated dictum of teachers col- 
jege-bred that, after all, a well-educated man is as well 
trained for teaching as any one, rests wholly upon this 

pfusion,” 

“The committee on nominations announced the offi- 
cers of the department for the coming year as follows: 
President, S. 8. Parr, Greencastle, Ind. ; vice-president, 
R. C. Norton, a Girardeau, Mo. ; secretary, Rose 
Swart, Oshkosh, Wis. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
President, J. M. Ordway, of Louisiana. 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


The question of the need of manual training schools 
bad been passed and generally admitted, the speaker 
thought, and the question as to the proper grade in 
which to begin the manual training was what next re- 
quired settlement; whether it should start in the pri- 
mary, grammar, or high school or college. He favored 
beginning with high schools and working downward, 
Such a thing would greatly increase the attendance in 
high schools, 

Prof. Richards, of Washington, favored the starting 
of manual training with the kindergarten so that pupils 
should grow up to be familiar with the industries of life, 
and talk knowingly and sympathetically with the shoe- 
maker, cuok, or carpenter. 

Prof. Kilbourne, of Springfield, Mass., said that suc- 
cessful experiments had been tried there with young 
pupils by first teaching them to use a hammer, then a 
gauge, then a try-square. Next they were taught to cut 
wood into lengths and breadths, and then to make 
boxes. 


Prof. Woodward, of St. Louis, had great faith in the 


DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION, 
President, Walter 8. Perry, of Massachusetts. 
ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT. 


‘There are four forms of expression—by doing or 
making, by drawing, by writing, and by oral de:«crip- 
tion. Yet drawing is even now looked upon by some as 
though its only value in the school curriculum is to be 
found in the education of the eye and the hand. There 
can be no better way to educate the mind than through 
drawing, properly taught. Our work must be based 
upon objects close at hand.” 


DRAWING IN PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


By. Mrs. E. F, Dimock, read by Mrs. Ella F. Young, of 
Chicago. 

“Obstacles have been overcome, but still many re- 
main. A good method seeks the development of the 
observing and inventive faculties. Looking about for 
suitable objects, we find the geometric solids are the 
type forms upon which are ba-ed the highest archi- 
tectural pile which man can devise. 

Miss Jennie M’Whorter sbowed a class of 6-year-olds, 
eighteen in number, at work in the initial exercise of 
modeling in clay. Each child was given a wooden 
» ag and a cube, with a small quantity of potter’s 
clay. The class was then taught the name o‘ the sphere, 
and the fact that its surface was round. The same 

was observed with the cube. Mrs. Holmes 
leoughe out a class of Ym a eight and nive years old. 
At her dictation they drew, with a pencil, vertical and 
horizontal lines, circles, and ellipses. 


DRAWING IN UNGRADED OR VILLAGE SCHOOLS. 
By Walter S. Goodnough, of Ohio. ‘ 


The great difficulty in rural districts is that children 
of all ages are mingled, and that there are so many reci 
tations already, that it seems difficult to find time for 
drawing. Mr. Goodnough thought tbe time of one 
reading class could be used one day, and the time of 
some other class another day. Only one twelfth of the 
teachers of the United States come from the normal 
schools. The chief dependence for the better art in- 
struction of teachers was the county institute. 

A r on the same subject was read by Miss A. E, 
Hill, of Minnesota. 


DRAWING IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 
By Ualeb N. Harrison, of Wisconsin, 


“Tt is desirable that acourse should be both utilitarian 
and educational. Drawing trains the hund to perform 
mechanical operations, the eye to observe, and the mind 
to draw logical inferences.” 

He was followed by Walter S. Perry, of Massachu- 


kindergarten as a field in which to plant the idea of | setts 


wanual training. The latter he thought was expensive, 
but worth all it cost. 

H. M. Leipziger, director of the Hebrew technical 
institute of New York, thought that manual training 
was not a pew, but a neglected part of education. He 
believed in that kind of work as a starter, and that the 
work should be appropriately graded, according to the 
years of the pupil. 

Mr. Miller, of Toledo, thought it could be profitably 
ingrafted into the grammar school. Boys commonly 
called dull in the ordinary curriculum had proved ex- 
pert in the manual training. 


CAN THE TEACHING OF NEEDLEWORK IN GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
BE ADVOCATED ON PEDAGOGIC AND SANITARY 
GROUNDS ? 


The discussion was opened by Prof. Ordway. 


Needlework ought to be taught in the schools. It was 
something that every girl should be more or less con- 
versant with, and in a great many cases the school 
afforded the only chance a girl had of learning it. As 
sewing was done in a sitting posture it would seem as 
though it could not be advocated on sanitary ds, 
and yet, as a change, it might be of sanitary aivantage 
in relieving the mind, In regard to sanitary features 
cooking had an advantage over sewing because it was 
not sedentary. 

At the suggestion of Prof. Latta, of Ohio, Mrs, Nellie 
Kedzie, of enens, spoke: She thought it not right to 
take the entire time of the pupil for mind work. A fair 
proportion should be devoted to learning. practical work 
that would be of use to the pupil in the present life as 
Well as in the life to come. Sbe had had five years’ ex- 
perience in the cooking and sewing branches of educa- 
Pa egy she was heart and soul for its general intro- 

luction, 

Mr. Potts, of the Toledo Manual Training School, 
thought it a piece of great stupidity to leave out of a 
sirls’ education something that to do with one’s 
every-day life, 

Mr. Hatch, of Chicago, said he had found great diffi- 

ty in securing teachers who were capable of 
both inteli and practical studies, and hes 
eagachers ignorant of the latter should receive in- 


Mr, Thompson, of Indiana, thought that industrial 
education had done mucb to boost slows the prejudice 
existed against manual labor. 
The following officers were elected : George T. Fair- 
¥ of Kansas, for President; H, M: Leipziger, of 
¢w York, for Vice-President ; and R. 8, Thompson, of 
Pennsylvania, for Secretary. 





Mr. Perry did not believe in mere copying, however 
well done, That only is educational which is more or 
less original. He would have the B nm use crayon, 
because that could not be erased. asing begat care- 
lessness. 

William A. Mason, of Philadelphia, called attention 
to the advantage of teaching drawing in connection 
with other studies, such as botany or biology. 

W. 8. Goodnough, of Ohio, believed in making draw- 
ing obligatory in all grades. 

‘*Drawing in Normal Schools,” was treated by Miss 
M. Louise Field, of Massachusetts, and Miss Har:iet C. 

, of the Oshkosh normal school. 

e regret we are not able to give any extract from 
these pa 
The following officers were elected for 1888: Presi- 
dent, G. H. Bartlett, of the Boston Normal Art School; 
Vice-President, Josephine ae the St. Louis pub- 
lic schools; Secretary, Eben , of the Rochester 
School of Mechanic Art. 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC. 
President, Oliver 8. Westcott, Massachusetts. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR 
AND WITH VOCAL MUSIC. 
By the President. 


The bulk of the work must be done by teachers who 
have had no special training for the work, and it is 
ee Sew be generally realized that almost any one can 
teach the rudiments of music. 


SHALL THE STATE TEACH MUSIC ? 


By General Thomas J. Morgan, of Rhode Island. 


The problem of the day is to bring al] our heterogen- 
eous population into one united whole. But one insti- 
tution is competent to this task, and that is the public 
school, in which alone all are equal. In this work music 
is one of the most important factors, and to neglect it 
would be disastrous. If music ever is to be taught it 
must be in childhood. It should begin in the nursery, 
and be fostered in the home circle, but it should, above 
all, be systematically and carefully taught in the pub- 
lic schools. 

VOICE TRAINING AND SINGING. 


By Frederick W. Root, of Chicago, assisted by his 


can be done for ch "s voices. 


Pitch of tone involves the most important thing that 
he vocal iipe of 
children at 10 years of age are so that they 


can sing an octave without any great change of tension. 
The subject of verbal utterance comes in under the 
subject of the s und tube. Children can make all the 
rounds of a language easily enough ; the trouble is to 
make them think them. Loudness of tone should come 
last. The — was illustrated in several places by 
songs by Mr. Root, making the points very plain. 

At the close of the paper Mr. Root and his pupils gave 
a very pleasant concert, which was received with hearty 
applause, 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE TONIC SOL-FPA 
SYSTEM. 


By Daniel Batchellor, of Pennsylvania. 


Mathematics and musical education should go to-« 
gether. One was brain work, the other was brain play. 
A child’s brain grew enormously while at play, and 
music teaching was teaching to play The teaching of 
music for fifteen minutes or a haif an hour in a class 
before the regular recitations did not detract from the 
otber studies, but rather, in fact, added zest to them., 

Mr. Blackman, of Chicago, said that the tonic sol-fa 
should never have been bruught in. There were many 
present who were opposed to it. He objected to the 
system because it was imperfect and scientitically wrong 
—it was the cart before the horse. 


Prof. Heath, of Fort Wayne, Ind., and W. E. Holt, 
teacher of vocal music in the public schools of Boston, 
also discussed the papers briefly, both opposing the 
tonic sol-fa system. 


FERVENT VOICE—ITS NATURE AND REFLEX INFLUENCE. 


By Wm. L. Tomlins, of Chicago. 


He told of his efforts to secure a living, pul ing tune 
in singing, and of bis conviction that it was a common 
inberitance, but too often squandered. It is not re- 
emotional tone, the product; but vital tone, the element, 
which is the basis of the work. This essential tone has 
been named fervent voice, the exponent of the inner 
nature, the self. The things to be sought are a soft 
voice, a high voice, and an active, smiling face. 

At the conclusion of the payer, Mr. Tomlins gave an 
exercise with his class 

Prof. H. E Holt, of Boston, gave an example of his 
method of teaching in the Boston schools, with a little 
7-year-old girl, who bappened to be present with her 
parents, She showed decidedly good work, and was 
accorded a vote of thanks, 

The following officers were elected for the ensuin 
year: Mr. Stewart, Cleveland, O.; vice presidents, N. 
Coe. Stewart, and Herbert L. Griggs ; secretary, Edgar 
O. Silver. The meeting then adjou:ned. 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENCE. 
President, Charles 8. Young, of Nevada. 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENCE IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
IN OTHER COUNTRIES COMPARED. 


By Dr. John Hancock, of Ohio. 


**In Germany the state assumes the right to inspect 
and eras all instruction, both public and private. 
In England there is an inspector for every school dis- 
trict, who is well paid, and who must be a highly edu- 
cated man. France has long been noted for its excel- 
lent system of instruction, the whole being under a 
mioister f public instruction. The system of Ontario, 
Canada, is, in my opinion, the most perfect inthe worid. 
Everything is inspected, and nothing taken for granted. 
The inspectors are highly educated men, who have to 
furnish evidence of having taught for five years. They 
inspect the teachers. scholars, books, apparatus, build- 
ings, etc. The Japanese school system is perfection it- 
self, and the whole is under a cabinet officer. The peo- 
ple elect a number of commmitteemen, and the gov- 
ernment select the inspectors from the number, 
Parents are held responsible for the attendance of the 
children at school. In the United States there is no 
governmental supervision of education, as according to 
our Constitution, the several states control their own 
system of public instructior..” 

Dr. Palmer, state superintendent of instruction, of 
Alabama, was the first speaker in the discussion that 
followed. He said that in his state there was a woeful 
lack of county superintendence. 

P. L, Williams, superintendent of mstruction, of 
Utah, said that he came from a territory that was 
peculiarly interesting to the wholecountry. The super- 
intendent of instruction was appointed by the Supreme 
Court, and confirmed by the President of the United 
States. Education in Utah was in its infancy. 

J. W. Akers, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, of Iowa, Poser ty the foreign system with the 
American system, and found the latter defective in the 
matter of supervision. He thought that the township, 
and not the county, should be made the unit of the 
school system 


THE SUPERINTENDENT AND GOOD LITERATURE IN 
SCHOOLS. 


This was discussed first by N. C. Dougherty, of 
Illinois. 

He said it was the duty of the oaperintentats to see 
that the school pointed the way in this matter. It was 
difficult to recognize what were the best works, and 
even then in was impossible to become acquainted with 
them without reading them again and again. ‘‘ Let us 





teach that great and authors are far above the 
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men of money; that it is best to have a cultivated 
mind, though you be a beggar forever. Let us impress 
upon our pupils that England is more in our thoughts, 
hopes, and loves for her Shak , and Milton, an 
Wordsworth, and Gladstone than for all her cotton 
manufactories and foundries.” 

Mrs. Rickoff, of New York : 

Sbe believed in objective lessons—science and man- 
ual training,—and that by literature all that is good and 
aoble in human nature could be fully developed. She 
contended that there was not enough of reading in our 
schools, She said it was an unwritten law that boys 
and girls would read stories ; teachers should assist them 
by ong | the right kind of material for perusal, de- 
pending wholly on the disposition, age, and require- 
ments of the pupil. ; 

» Dr. William Richardson, superintendent of schools in 
Missouri, said : 

** We are living in a wealth of literature, but the great 
problem is how to select the good and present it to our 
pupils, and prevent their obtaining the pernicious ; cir- 
cumspection and careful judgment on the part of the 
teachers will accomplish much.” . ’ 

Mr. Strauss, superintendent of the schools in Arizona, 
said the schools in his territory were in their infancy, 
although much had been accomplished in the past few 
years. At present he coyld say but little of their liter- 
ature, as the primary object to be gained was the 
establishment of schools wherein the fundamental 
principles could be taught advantageously. 

Mr. tra G. Hoit, executive school officer of the 
schools of California, spoke as follows: The Pacific 
slope has provided liberally for the development of her 
educational facilities, and her teachers are carefully 
guarding the literature of their schools. . 

Prof. Bonatesty said he had known pupils who had 
boasted of having read four volumes of George Eliot’s 
works in a week. Such surface-skimming he strongly 
deprecated. He argued that it wer- better to know 
one volume than to have read a thousand. 4 

Supt. Gove, of Denver, Col., the newly-elected presi- 
dent of the National Educational Association, spoke as 
follows; ‘“‘In teaching, prudence and good judgment 
should be exercised in regard to the number of studies 
and the length of time — for the mastery of 
each. Colorado has liberally provided supplemental 
reading for her schools, and it has proved an essentiai 
factor.” 

Mr. Fulsome, of Texas, said: ‘‘ Reading is the foun- 
dation of our success—and called attention to the fact 
that ic is as essential to retain the authors’ names we 
read as it is the subject of their works.” 

Mr. Wolf, of Missouri, was the last speaker. He 
claimed that the keynote of tne whole discussion was to 
liberally supply our educational institutions with pure 
literature, and teachers should assist the pupils in the 
selection of what they read. 

The committee on nominations reported the follow- 
ing: President, N. C. Dougherty, Peoria, Lil.; first vice- 
president, Henry A. Wise, Baltimore; second vice- 

resident, J. G. Scofield, Seneca, Kan.; secretary, W. R. 
Thigven, Savannah, Ga. . 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
Acting President, Mr. Henry L. Boltwood, of Illinois. 
CLAIMS OF THE CLASSICS, 
By Prof. A. F. Nightingale, Illinois. 


‘‘ Education is two-fold in its nature—general and 
special. By general training is meant the development 
of all the faculties of the mind; the germination, the 
building, the blossoming, and the harvesting of the 
fruitage of every seed with which God has impregnated 
the human mind; by special training is meant that 
technical knowledge essential to the performance of 
certain specific functions in life. Of these two the gen- 
eral far transcends the special, and is the only training 
which is legitimately within the province of the public 
school. Even though in after years a man may forget 
the very characters of the Greek, the intellectual cul- 
cure of his maturity is as certainly and as mysteriously 
the result of youthful study, as the full corn in the ear 
of the October harvesting is the result of the kernel 
drop in the April sowing.” 

A lively discussion followed this paper. Before ad- 
journing, the following resolution was offered by Mr. 
A. R. Sprague, and carried unanimously: 

“That in the opinion of this section the English 
language should be given at least an equal place with 
that of the classics and science in high school courses 
of study.” 


THE MINISTRATION OF LITERATURE, 


By Miss Minnie G. Clark, of Massachusetts. 


‘* Literature in our high scaools is too often a thing of 
shreds and patches. The wor of a class may be kept 
above the average. Parents, amateur educators, are 
often unfit to direct their children’s reading. The 
teacher musi supply all known deficiencies. No one 
can teach literature without having a good understand- 
ing of the English language.” 

Mr. Sprague, of Racine, expressed his approval of 
Miss Clark’s paper, and thought that the scientists 

. sheuld wake up. The course of wor« in the high 
schools is shaped very largely accurding to the work in 
grammar schools and colleges. The work in English 
must be that which will vitalize. Enghsh at present is 


largely experimental. 
. 8, Jones, of Memphis, advovated the teaching of 
science, All things relating to the preservation of 


nature merit a large share of the attention of the 
educator. 

E M. Coy said that the time may come when some 
subject, and the method of teaching it, may be discov- 
ered by which the same results may be obtained as by 
the teaching of the classics. That time has not come. 

Mr. Greenwood, of Kansas City, a teacher of mathe- 
matics, said that in the domain of mathematics and 
science there was nothing to take the place of the clas- 
sics. Ifa person can only study one language, let it be 
Latin, because it is broadest. 


THE ORDER AND RELATION OF STUDIES IN THE HIGH 


SCHOOL COURSE. 


By Samuel Thurber, of Massachusetts. 


It is no longer necessary to keep a certain study on 
the program for the sake of knowing the study or be- 
cause wankind owe that study a debt. The school is 
for the sake of the pupils and not for the sake of sci- 
ence. The pupils are going to live in the present world, 
not in the past. The highest good of the individual ex- 
ists in, first, a moral aim, the discipline of the con- 
science ; second, an esthetic aim, the cultire of the 
taste ; third, a purely intellectual aim, the training of 
the mind to action or the development of power; 
fourth, a practical aim, or the furnishing of the mind 
with the means or the tools of knowledge. 


Mr. Baker, of Denver, opened the discussion. 


He said; ‘‘ When the student has reached the high 
school he has usually had little training in reasoning. 
One line of work should, therefore, be mathematical 
during the four years’ course, The reason for taking up 
science is to awaken the power of generalization. is- 
tory and literature should be added to the course to add 
to the information about the past, and to give an ac- 
quaintance with the best thoughts of others. Language 
must be studied not incidentally, but methodically. 
The study of the English language as taught in the 
schools to-day, does not give the training desired.” 

Mr. Greenwood, from Missouri, said that the high 
school occupied a ition midway between the gram- 
mar school and the college. It must unite the two. 
Fifty per cent. of those who graduate from high schools 
and colleges are deficient in the rules of punctuation 
and capitalization. 


Mr. Sprague, of Racine, said that it was a fact that | Garolin 


high schools were deficient in their attention to these 

rticulars. The language training in the lower schools 
is a wishy-washy affair. It is pointing out errors which 
the pupils do not themselves make. The study is unin- 
teresting. It must be begun down in the kindergarten. 

Mr. Strattan, of Iowa, said he was not satisfied with 
the traditional methods of teaching Latin. He pitied 
the boy who was not more patriotic, or loved his father 
and mother better after having read the story of Aineas. 

Mr. Curtis, of Michigan University, said that he 
thought as much attention should be paid to the fitting 
in English branches as in those of Latin in preparation 
for college. This was not done. 

The following officers were unanimously elected for 
the ensuing year : President, Samuel Thurber, of Boston, 
Mass.; Vice-President, A. F. Nightingale, of Lake 
View, lll. ; Secretary, Paul H, Hanus, Denver, Col. 


SUPPLEMENTARY MEETING, 
WHAT SHALL BE TAUGHT THE CHILDREN? 


W. E. Sheldon introduced the subject, saying that the 
attention of the convention had been called to mental 
and physical instruction, and was now called toa thing 
infinitely more important—the moral training of the 
children. 

The Rev. Mr, Gunsaulus delivered a short address, 
saying that the struggle was befora the people, and cul- 
ture and intelligence were allied with right against 
ignorance and wrong. Culture was standing more and 
more with-consciénce, and right will be shown as the 
more a truth. Saloons were teaching children 
immorality very near the school-house door. 


Miss Mary H. Hunt, one of the ablest members of the 
W.C. T. U., was then introduced, 


Ignorance of the nature of the drink and the results 
on social and political life were the trouble. To spread 
the information, commence with the children in the 
teacher’s care. Show them the evils attendant to liquor 
and they will shun it. Only five per cent. of the chil- 
dren ever entered the high schools, and, therefore, the 
lessons should be in all grades: There was always room 
in the studies for that which was the most important, 
and the nation must outlaw alcohol or it would make 
the nation one of outlaws. The speaker urged the Blair 
educational bill, saying that the one hundred million 
surplus in the Treasury could nowhere be as well in- 
vested as in character, the result of education, 


SUMMARY OF RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


The report of the committee on resolutions was 
adopted. The resolutions ask for a more complete 
separation of school offices and politics ; the extension 
of the school year and the increase of teachers’ 
in rural districts ; the adoption of some plan whereby 
meritorious teachers, after long service, may be honor- 
ably retired; the passage of laws were necessary to 
secure attendance at the public schools of all persons of 
school age who are deficient in the rudiments of an 
English education ; the increase of public libraries, and 
the establishment of a closer relation between them and 





the schools. The resolutions also specially commend 


~~~ 
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to Congress the National Bureau of Education as an 
agency of increasing value, and worthy of more libera] 
support, and re-affirm the convention's conviction of the 

t necessity of tem federal aid in the educa. 
tion of the illiterate masses of the South, and commend 
the spirit of liberality shown by Congress in the matter 
of Indian education, The concluding resolution is as 
follows : 

‘* We recommend to the several state legislatures the 
adoption of laws: First, requiring instruction to be 
given in all public schools in physiology and hygiene 
with special reference to the injurious effects upon the 
human system of alcohol and narcotics ; second, laws 
suppressing the publication and sale of impure litera. 
ture; third, laws forbidding the sale of tobacco to 
youth.” 

On the motion of Mr. Mayo, a committee of three was 
appointed to communicate with the appropriate com. 
mittee in Con ing the resolution of the con- 


€ gress concerning 
vention on the subject of national aid to education, 


QFFICERS FOR 1888, 


President, Aaron Gove, Colorado; Secretary, James 
H. Canfield, Kansas; Treasurer, Edwin C. Hewitt, 
Illinois; Vice-Presidents, W. E. Sheldon, Massachu- 
setts; J. W. Holcomb, Indiana, Warren Easton, Loui- 
siana; F. M. ie California; Irwin Shepherd, 
Minnesota; J. T. Buchannan, Missouri; A. R. Sabin, 
Illinois; T. J. Morgan, Rhode Island; Rose P. Swart, 
Wisconsin; T. A. Futrall, Arkansas; L. Falmer, Ala- 
bama. Counsellors, T. J. Mitchell, Alabama; J. H. 
Shinn, Arkansas ; I. G. Hoit, California; J. H. Baker, 
Colorado ; D. N. Camp, Connecticut ; W. R. Thigben, 
Georgia ; Albert G. Lane, Illinois; W. A. Bell, Indiana; 
R. G. Saunderson, Iowa; J. N. Wilkinson, Kansas; 
W. H. Bartholemew, Kentucky ; Henry Chambers, 
Louisiana; J. H. Hanson, Maine; H. A. Wise, Mary- 

d; W. A. Mowry, Massachusetts; J. M. B. Siil, 
Michigan; S. S. Tavlor, Minnesota; S. S. Laws, Mis. 
souri; J. L Farnham. Nebraska; T. J. McDonald, 
Nevada ; C. C. Rounds, New Hampshire ; Joseph Clark, 
New Jersey ; Jerome Allen, New York; C. C. David- 
son, Ohio; M. A. Montgomery, Missouri; E. O. Lyte, 
Pennsylvania; H. S. Tarbell, Rhode Island; W. §, 
Jones, Tennessee; P. B. Pennybacker, Texas; §. B. 
Brown, West Virginie: P. B. Chambers, Wisconsin ; 
Robert Bingham, North Carolina; Major Ford, South 
i mon Richards, District of Columbia ; C. 
M. Strauss, Arizona; C. L. Howard, Montana; W. M. 
Stewart, Utah; J. D. Churchill, Wyoming Territory; 
G. H. McFarland, Dakota Territory ; J. L. Buchannan, 
Virginia, 





PENNSYLVANIA AFFAIRS. 


— 


In honoring E. Oram Lyte, the newly-elected priv- 
cipal of the Millersville state normal school, with the 
title of Doctor of Philosophy, Franklin and Marshall 
College also honors herself. Dr. Lyte has made teach- 
ing a business and a study for nearly a quurter of a 
century, and he to-day stands with the first educators 
of our state. He happily combines broad scholarship 
with rare executive ability, and in his new position, he 
will doubtless win many additional laurels. 

The board of education of Lancaster City, of which 
ex-State Supt. Wickersham is a member, has decided 
that in the future all school-books and school supplies 
shall be furnished free to the children. 

The West Chester state normal school has sustained a 
severe loss in the resignation of three of the teachers. 
Misses Christiana Faas and Elizabeth Leigh have ac- 
cepted positions elsewhere, and Prof. Henry Benner 
will go to the University of Michigan to continue his 
studies. 

George W. Phillips, the newly-elected city superin- 
tendent of Scranton, was educated at the Millersville 
normal school, Wyoming Seminary, and Lafayette 
College, having graduated from the two latter-named 
institutions. After graduating at Lafayette College in 
1878, assumed the principalship of the Pleasant Mount 
Academy, and subsequently the Danville Seminary. In 
both these positions he evinced rare executive ability, 
and three years ago was called back to Scranton. 
During the two years past he has been principal of the 
high school, where he has met with unpre.edented suc- 
cess. Professor Phillips is a scholar and a gentlemad, 
with many admirable traits of character, and he brings 
to his position a clear conception of its many require 
ments. His natural adaptation and admirable equip 
ment, will make his success even greater in his neW 
position than in the fields where he has previously 4 
tained so enviable a reputation as a competent teacher, 
effective disciplinarian, and earnest educator. 

Dr. A. R Horne, of Allentown, will have charge o 
the department of natural sciences at the Niagara Falls 
summer school for teachers. Dr. Horne is always pre 
tical, instructive, and entertaining, and his lecture 
cover a field of thought to which he has given full and 
ample justice. 

Prof. H. L. Fairchild is conducting a summer school 
of science at Scranton. 
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The Wilkes-Barre Business College under the presi- 
dency of Prof. Fred. Schneider, continues to grow and 
become more popular. ‘the attendance the coming 
year promises to be larger than ever before, and the 
president is making additional improvements, and ad- 
ding new attractions to his course of instruction. 

Pennsylvania will be well represented at the seaside 
assembly, which convenes at Key East Beach, New 
Jersey, August 1. and remains in session until August 
14, Mrs. M. L. Van Kirk, principal of the Philadelphia 
School for training Kindergartevers, will lecture on 
“ Freebel’s Gifts and Plays”; Miss Hannah Fox, of 
Philadelphia, will have charge of the drawing depart- 
ment; Prof. Enoch Perrine, of the Lewisburg Univer- 
sity, will give instrucnon in English literature ; and 
Rev. J. Richelsen, of Philadelphia, in German litera- 
ture Prof, Silas S. Neff, the well-known institute in- 
structor, will give a course of lectures on elocution. 
Besides his work before this assembly, and teachers’ in- 
stitutes in this and other states, Professor Neff regularly 
lectures to the students of Knox College. Toronto, 
Canada, on elocution and sacred orat ry. 

Supt. Matthew Savage, the newly-elected president of 
the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Ass ciation; is one of 
the young, live, earnest, and successful superintendents 
of the state Under his supervision, the schools of 
Cleartield county have taken an advanced position 
among the schools of the state, and the teachers and 
directors of the county speak in highest terms of his ef- 
fective work. 

The following teachers have been elected for Ed- 
wardsville for the ensuing year: W. George Powell, 
James D. Husted, Emily B. Park, Nora B, Smith, and 
Katie McCormach. 

Prof. James Eldon succeeds Prof. Geo. P. Beard as 
principal of the state normal school at Jock Haven. 

A summer school of methods will be established next 
year at Scranton, with Miss Lelia E. Patridge as presi- 
dent. It will remain in session two or three weeks fol- 
lowing vhe state association, and Miss Patridge will be 
assisted by a number of well-known educators. Miss 
Patridge’s reputation as an able educational lecturer. 
together with the interest already manifested by the 
superintendents of the state, will make the school a 
complete success. Supt. WILL 8. Monror. 

Nanticoke, State Correspondent. 





REPRESENTATIVE PENNSYLVANIA EDU- 
CATORS. 





By Supt. Wii 8S. Monrog, Nanticoke, Pa. 





DR. EDWARD BROOKS. 


Teacher, supervisor, Jecturer, and anthor—who among 
American educators has ever dared attempt more varied 


many years he has engaged actively in the work of 
lecturing before teachers’ institutes. It is, however, 
as an author that Dr. Brooks is best known, and in ver- 
satality of talents he is about as remarkable as Dr. 
Wickersham. His mathematical works include an 
arithmetical series of ten books—Elementary Algebra, 
Geometry and Trigonometry, and a Philosophy of 
Arithmetic. These works are marked with original 
features that have largely revolutionized the arith- 
metical instruction of the country, and sre in use from 
Maine to Oregon ; and his ‘‘ Philosophy of Arithmetic 
has been pronounced the ablest work ever written upon 
the subject. His educational works are ‘“‘ Normal Meth- 
ods of Teaching,” and ‘ Mental Science and Culture.’ 
These are books of great literary and scientific merit, 
and represent the research and observation of the 
author's class-room work. They have given him ahigh 
place among the educational thinkers of the country, 
and are widely used in normal schools and teachers’ 
reading circles. An informed critical taste thus char- 
acterizes his lectures and writing: ‘‘ A refined taste: a 
vivid imugination; great logical acuteness, enabling 
him to detect the truth or falsity of a proposition ata 
glance, and to trace causes and deduce results with ease 
and certainty ; a profound end pervading sense of moral 
obligation ; and a style which, despite a tendency to 
indulge too much in epigrammatic and antithetic forms 
of expression, is clear, pure, strong, and eminently 
pleasing and attractive. 





THE BASIS AND METHODS OF PROMOTIONS.* 


By Supt. L. C. Foster, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Probably no one question connected with the admin- 
istration of our public school system, has occasioned as 
much embarrassment as that in regard to the promotion 
of pupils from grade to grade. Teachers, superintend- 
ents, and school boards have labored to solve the prob- 
lem; the topic has been discussed time and again in ed- 
ucational gatherings; the best thought of our foremost 
educators has been concentrated upon it; yet the fact 
that no uniformity now exists, either as to the basis or 
the methods of promotion, shows that the question is 
still far from being settled. Thirty-five or forty years 
ago the basis of promotion was almost exclusively the 
judgment of the teacher, and a re-classification was 
made as often as the teacher deemed it expedient. Later, 
when graded schools began to be established, promotions 
came to be based upon daily marking of recitations, and 
the results of written examinations. Still later, the 
tendency was to base promotions upon the results of ex- 
aminations alone. But, of late, the tendency has been 
to decry examinations. In some quarters the term 
“per cents” has become odious. The pendulum is vi- 
brating back to the point in its arc that it occupied forty 


and elevated tasks than Dr. Brooks? Edward Brooks| 7®®*® 98° 


was born at Stony Point, on the Hudson, Jan. 16, 1831, 
Asa boy he was fond of literature and mathematics, 
and the books which he most studied, and which con- 
tributed most—as he has since said —to his success were 
“Colburn’s Mental Arithmetic,” and ‘‘ Watt’s on the 
Mind.” His early educational opportunities were 
meagre ; but, spurred on by the insatiable desire for 
knowledge, he was soon master of the branches taught 
inthe common schools. When less than eighteen he 
taught his tirst school at a sajlary of $18 a month and 
“boarded round.” Following this he attended a normal 
school, where by close application he was accorded the 
honor of valedictorian of his class. Here, too, he made 
the acquaintance of several of the higher branches, and 
improved his taste for music and the standard English 
writers, With the late Prof. John F. Stoddard, he went 
next to Bethany, Pennsylvania, three years, and taught 
for two years in the University of Northern Pennsyl- 
vania, After serving as principal of the Monticello 
Academy, New York, for one year, he accepted a pro- 
fessorship in the Millersville normal school, and here he 
distinguished himself as a teacher of extraordinary 
ability. He served as professor of mathematics and 
literature for eleven years; and in 1866, when Dr. 
Wickersham resigned the presidency of that institu- 
tion, Dr, Brooks was wisely chosen his successor. In 
this position he evinced business and administrative 
abilities of a high order, combined with comprehensive 
views of public education, and the adaptation of the 
Rormal schvol system to that work. In 1858, Union 
conferred upon him the degree of A.M., and in 

1876 three different institutions the degree of Doctor of 
y. In 1868, Dr. Brooks was elected president 


In a system of graded schools, the pupils must be in 
structed in classes. The attempt to give instruction to 
each individual separately, would prove to be a great 
waste of time and labor, even were it not a manifest 
impossibility, After deciding how many years the 
system shall embrace, and what the schedule of studies 
for each year shall be, the pupils are classified and set 
at work. Now, no matter how carefully or how per- 
fectly this classification may be made, ere many months 
have passed, it will be seen that the pupils are far apart 
in their attainments. They are found to differ widely 
in their ability to acquire knowledge. Some are present 
every day, others irregular in attendance. Some are 
quick of apprehension, others dull and slow in their 
work, Some are interested in their studies, others lack- 
ing in interest and inclined to inattention and play. 
These differences are indicated by such terms as smart, 
bright, quick, slow, dull, indolent, lazy, playful. It now 
happens that if the lessons and instruction are gauged 
to the capacity of the quick and capable pupils, they 
are quite beyond the comprehension of the dull and 
slow members of the class; but if, on the other hand, 
they are adapted to the needs of the weaker pupils, the 
stronger members of the class have too little to do to oc- 
cupy their time. The good of all demands a re-classifi- 
cation. On what basis shall such re-classification be 
made ? 

I shall consider the following bases for promoting the 
competent pupils to advanced work: 

1, Promotions *‘in mass”—membership in the class 
resulting in promotion, except in cases of extreme un- 
worthiness. 


—_—— 


* Norg.—This paper was read before the recent mecting of the 





ot the Pennsylvania Teachers’ Association, and’ for| 


New York State Teachers’ Association. 





2. The judgment of the teacher. 

8. Daily marking of recitations. 

4. Examinations—oral and written. 
5. Marked excellence in school work. 


The term, “‘ promotion in mass,” in which the first is 
expressed, leads us to anticipate that it will not effect- 
ively separate those who should review the work from 
those who should be advanced. This basis has been in 
use several years in an eastern city, and the result of 
the experimnent may be instructive. The practice is de- 
scribed by a school officer of that city as follows: 

“The several classes are advanced from grade to 
grade in mass, making a regular upward progress as 
wholes from the beginning to the end. So the indus- 
trious, the well disposed, the steadily faithful to their 
opportunities, however intellectually inferior they may 
be, are held in honorable repute with their more gifted 
compeers. Yes, and we advance the poorer members 
of the class just the same.” 

It was claimed that this system ‘succeeded admir- 
ably and removed many difficulties.” But this seeming 
success was evidently due to the absence of all tests to 
determine the fitness of pupils for promotion; for the 
chairman of the committee on the high school, in his 
report to the school committee in 1886, says: ‘‘ In my vis- 
its to the school early this year, I noticed on the part of 
many pupils, in all grades, an indifference to study, and 
a disregard of the rules of discipline that surprised me 
Inquiry revealed the fact that there was in the school 
quite a number of pupils, who, perhaps ought never to 
have been admitted; certainly they;were not qualified 
to pursue the course of study prescribed. What seemed 
at first glance indifference, proved in reality to be in- 
ability to comprehend and grasp the subject matter of 
their several studies. They poe.essed but limited powers 
of application; and unable properly to prepare their 
lessons, they took but little interest in the recitations. 
Why had such pupils been admitted? It was through a 
modification of the conditions of admission enacted 
some years since, whereby the rule prevailing in the 
grammar schools, by which pupils were advanced each 
year ‘‘in mass,” was applied to candidates for the high 
school, and the entire fifth grade of the grammar schools 
had been annually admitted without condition, and 
without question.” 

I think it is evident that promotions “in mass” can 
not be recommended as the most successful method. 

The judgment of the teacher as the basis of promotion 
has many arguments in its favor. In constant com- 
munication with her pupils no one can know as well as 
she the attainments and peculiarities of each. Yet the 
teacher’s judgment is not alwaysinfallible. It isa diffi- 
cult matter for most teachers to form an unbiased judg- 
ment of all the pupils. There is a strong temptation to 
get rid of troublesome pupils by advancing them to the 
next teacher. It sometimes happens that teachers have 
not sufficient moral courage to resist the entreaties of 
unwise parents, who would, if permitted, push ahead 
their unprepared children, regardless of their physical, 
mental, or moral welfare, 

While the teacher's judgment should have great 
weight in the promotion of pupils, it should be sustained 
and fortified by other tests. 

The daily marking of recitations as the basis of pro- 
motion, I consider most objectionable. This practice 
imposes a task upon the teacher that seriously interferes 
with all thorough teaching. A recitation should be 
lively, spirited, enthusiastic. Questions should be passed 
first to one scholar, then to another; the attention of all 
should be held closely to the matter in hand; difficulties 
on the part of any pupils must be cleared up by well di- 
rected questions; often the whole recitation hour should 
be devoted to the development of the lesson. To ac- 
complish this successfully the teacher must be free from 
all other cares; she must be able to devote all her en- 
ergy, all her tact, all her skill to the work in hand, with 
no thought or care for anything else. 

Examinations for promotion may be either oral or 
written. Each has its place. In reading and music an 
oral examination only has much value. An oral exam- 
ination of the first and second primary grades, when- 
ever practicable, is much more satisfactory than a writ- 
ten one. Much has been said of late in condemnation of 
written examinations; but, while I am willing to admit 
that they are frequently abused, they may be conducted 
ina manner free from criticism, and then they are of 
special value as a test for promotion. 

But why require even an examination as a test for 
promotion in the case of pupils who have done all their 
school work in an excellent manner? In nearly all 
classes a large number, usually a majority of the class 
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are characterized by marked excellence in the perform- 
ance of all school duties, There is no question whatever 
of their ability to perform the work of the next term, 
The teacher has ample evidence of the excellent scholar- 
ship of these pupils in the recorded results of written re- 
views held at sundry times during the term. Here is an 
oppertunity to reward the faithful, earnest, and success- 
ful pupils. Let the teacher announce to her class at 
the beginning of the term that every pupil who makes 
an excellent record during the term in attendance, 
punctua ity, conduct, and scholarship shall, asa mark of 
honorable distinction, be rewarded by promotion with- 
out examination. This will prove a stimulus that will 
increase regularity, diminish tardiness, secure better 
conduct on the part of troublesome pupils, and induce 
greatcr diligence in the regular work of theschool. Hav- 
ing tried this plan in our own schools for two years, I 
have found these results to be secured: 

Frequency of promotions. 

Whether promotions shall be made annually, semi- 
annually or oftener, are questions in regard to which no 
uniformity exists in practice. When the classes are a 
year apart, individual promotions become very difficult, 
and those who fail of promotion must review a whole 
year’s work. On the other hand, when promotions are 
made more than twice each year, the classes are likely 
to become so numerous that each teacher may become 
burdened with more than two classes. The better plan 
seems to be to arrange the course of study in half-years, 
and to have classes simultaneously pursuing the studies 
of each half-year. 

Several perplexing questions will arise in practice. 
no matter what basis or what method of promotion be 
adopted. 

1, To what extent should individual promotions be 
made? 

When classes are but a half year apart individual pro- 
motions can frequently be made without detriment to 
the pupil advanced, but they should be made with great 
caution. 

2. What should be done with those slow, plodding 
pupils who can never attain high per cents, no matter 
how long they are kept in a single grade? 

Each case should be made a study by itself. If, upon 
careful investigation, it appears that the pupil will be 
the gainer by being promoted, he should be allowed to 
advance. 

8. What shall be done with those delicate pupils 
whose health will not permit them to take all the 
studies of the grade? 

Permit them to take as many studies of the class as 
they are able to carry without injury, and the next term 
take the remaining studies of that grade and possibly 
one in the next higher grade. 

4. Is it wise to accept the Regents’ examinations as a 
basis for promotion? 

I think it is safe to do so. 





ADDRESS BY STATE SUPT. DRAPER, DELIV. 
ERED BEFORE THE NEW YORK STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


EXTRACTS, 


Iam here, in as brief space as possible, to say some- 
thing to you upon the live subject of education, and to 
say something of encouragement and help to you that 
you may start out upon another year with renewed de- 
termination to improve and progress. 

The first requisite of successful work I hold to be the 
improvement of school property. In some sections of 
this state the school buildings are in worse condition 
than they were twenty-five years ago for the reason 
that it is twenty-five years since they was erected, and 
during that time nothing has been done to improve them. 

Light, heat, ventilation, sanitation,—all the subjects of 
which every progressive teacher realizes the necessity, 
have been considered by the legislature, and pamphlets 
containing information about school buildings will be 
gratuitously distributed through the state. 

Next to importance of properly constructed buildings 
in which to operate is the one of placing in these build- 
ings a properly qualified teaching service and of pro- 
tecting this service, 

There are more than 30,000 school teachers in this 
state, and it would be too much to expect that every 
one of this great army should have all the requirements 
of a properly qualified teacher, but we must admit that 
a large proportion are sadly wanting in the necessary 
requisites. These teachers are appointed by persons 
often unqualified to make such appointment, and the 





result is that it has been easy for almost anyone to 
obtain a license to teach. This is most unjust to pro- 
fessional teachers, because it compels them to compete 
with those who only expect to teach a short time and 
will take any sum offered by the district. 

Before any essential progress can be made in this 
Empire state, the law must require that anybody de- 
siring to teach be properly qualified and it must also 
protect each competent teacher, or a check must be put 
upon the in .iscriminate licensing of unqualified teach- 
ers, and I join hands with professional teachers of the 
commonwealth with as much enthusiasm and capability 
as we may possess. 

I say to you teachers of the commonwealth that 
unless you have sufficient dignity and firmness to insist 
upon the improvement of plans for the remuneration of 
teachers, much cannot be done to assist you. 

With regard to institute work we must have more 
variety, more class-room work, and there must be de- 
veloped within the institute the talent of the locality 
that it may be more practical. 

We are ready to undertake anything that, after due 
consideration, promises improvement in any direction - 
not expecting always to succeed, but hoping ultimately 
for permanent and unqualified success. 

Our responsibility as factors in the great work of edu- 
cation is appalling. With 6,000,000 people in the state, 
and the population coment increasing, it is an ever 
increasing responsibility. e are facing problems 
among a people with continually growing differences, 
not pleasant to contemplate, but from which we can 
m" be saved by educating our citizens. 

e cannot hold the framework of our great govern- 
ment by brute force—only by teaching that consider- 
ation of our relations to each other and to society which 
shall make generous, useful, law-abiding citizens. 

The prime duty of the teacher is to train the mind,— 
not to cram with facts which may be useful in passing 
an examination, or in appearing well at a commence- 
ment. 

Go slow—be thorough in teaching those things which 
are the foundation of good government and the essential 
elements of a good education. 

We ask for the hearty co-operation and frank support 
of the teachers of this state, and in return we pledge 
you our best endeavors.” 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH CONVOCATION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK. 





ALBANY, JULY 5, 6, AND 7. 


A large assemblage of educators and learned ladies 
and gentlemen were present in the senate chamber at 
the opening session of the twenty-fifth convocation of 
the University of the State of New York. The session 
was opened with prayer by the Rev. W. W. Battershall 
of St. Peter’s church. 

Chancellor Henry R. Pierson gave the opening ad- 
dress, stating in a clear and concise manner the history, 
object, and work of the convocation. In the course of 
his remarks he gave the following striking statistics: 

“Tt must be remembered that twenty-five years ago 
we had less than twenty colleges and universities, liter- 
ary and medical, with about 2,000 students in all, while 
to-day we have over 40 universities and colleges subject 
to our visitation, with more than 11,000 students in at- 
tendance. Remember also, ladies and gentlemen, that 
the Regents’ advanced examination is a very natural 
outgrowth of the convocation. Instituted in 1879 it has 
come to be the great work of the board, and its growth 
has been phenomenal, In 1879 the number of papers 
asked for by all the schools was 878, and the number 
allowed was 775, while in 1886 the number asked for by 
all the schools was 34,376, and the number actually al 
lowed was 30,894, each one of which has had personal 
examination in the office of Regents.” 


EDUCATION OF WORKING CLASSES. 
By Rev. Luke C, Grace, Niagara University: 


His definition of the working cl isses may be summed 
up as follows: : 

‘“*They who employ the physical powers more than 
the mental in their daily avocations, The worki 
classes are the body of society, the soul is made up 
the few—comparatively very few—who have by study 
mastered the secret of social premacy, and who by rea- 
son of their superior mental acquirements rule, accord- 
ing to that trite but acceptable maxim: ‘ Knowledge is 
power.’ Short cantrast between past and present con- 
dition of labor relative to its phrasers—The * Glebal ad- 
dictus’ and the ‘Knights of Labor.’ I propose as the 
chief foundations or rather safeguards of present so 
ciety the three grand fundamentals: Law, order, re- 
ligion.” 

The Rev. Father Conway of Canisius College, opened 
the discussion on the paper. He said in beginning: 

“We are at the mercy of the working classes; and it 
is of the greatest importance to the country that they 
should be intelligent and well educated; be kept free 
from dema ry and be given pure, sound advice from 
the pulpit and through the press.” 

The paper was further discussed by Dr. Sampson of 
Rutger’s female college, New York, and by Principal E. 
E. Ashley of Waterford, 





— 


THE STUDY OF LAW AS A PART OF GENERAL EDUCATion, 


By Prof. Horace E, Smith, Dean of the Albany Lay 
School: 
**Under the government of the United States lay j, 
supreme. Law should be studied and cultivated as , 
mce, not only by the legal profession, but by all oy, 
citizens who make any pretension to a liberal education 
and who are influential in shaping legislation and mojq. 
ing society. Connected with the law thus viewed 
there is a wealth of lore. Little argument is needed {, 
show the practical value of a knowledge of the science 
of government and law in this country, where officia| 
itions of trust and confidence, executive and admin. 
istrative, legislative and sometimes judicial, are open to 
all sorts of people, educated and uneducated, profes. 
sional and non-professional.” 


MORAL TEACHING IN THE SCHOOLS. 


By Prof. Eugene Bouton, principal of the New Paltz 
State Normal School : 

*‘The silent influence of the teacher’s example is not 
alone sufficient to meet this demand for moral tr ‘ining 
in our schools. Incidental or casual teaching of mor- 
ality, based on such instances of moral delinquency as 
may chance to occur in school is inadeqate. a. Because 
it is not comprehensive or related. 6. Because it is re 
medial rather than preventive. c. Because it is likely 
to take on a personal character. Incidental or casual 
instruction based on special instances of meritorious 
conduct occurring in school, in history, or in contem- 
por: affairs is insufficient. a. Because, unless such 
teaching is systematic, it fails to cover the ground. 
5. Because it still leaves the inference that character 
and conduct are secondary matters, rather than the 
fundamental and final aim of school work. Effective 
moral teaching and training in our public schools, de- 
mands regular and systematic ethical instruction, im- 
parted in accordanee with the laws which govern good 
teaching in any other subject. Instruction and training 
in character and conduct are so important that they 
ought to be attended to in our schools, even if some 
other things usually taught have to give way to make 
room for them.” 

A discussion followed. 

John G, Wright, of Cooperstown, said: 

“The most effective moral teacher is not necessarily 
a her. Teaching morals is much like teaching 
how to speak grammatically. To some extent morals 
teach themselves. Besides the personal influence of the 
teacher and the administration of the school govern- 
ment on true ethical grounds, should be added as a third 
instrumentality a manual of moral training, to be care- 
fully prepared as a compilation from the rich sources of 
educational classics, and which should as often as once a 
week be read to the whole school.” 


President Putter of Hobart college suid there was a 
growing sense of the need of ethical teaching. Great 
moral teachers hold that God has inseparably united 
morality and religion, and that the Christian religion us 
the highest form of religion, including true morality, as 
the highest morality, is essential to the best «ducation. 
Had the convocation not taken up this subject the 
people would have done so. The s ibject was being 
more thoroughly discussed. 

Dr. King said the teaching of Christian morals was 
agreeable to him and he coincided with the purport of 
the paper. 

A. J. Benedict thought the teachers should go on and 
reid such selections from their Bibles as would give 
offense to none, as they formerly have done. Public opin- 
ion is stronger than law and will carry out its favorings. 


OVERCROWDING COURSES OF STUDY. 
By Prin. George A. Bacon, of Syracuse. He said: 


*“Overcrowded courses of study are to-day a prime 
defect of our educational schemes,” and concluded: “ In 
considering this subject the writer has not made much 
account of the complaints of parents, for most teachers 
know how little justice attaches to those complaints. 
Nor has much prominence been given to physicians 
statements, or, in fact, to outside testimony. Of the ex- 
tension of the courses he has abundant proof. Of the 
poverty of the results men are not so willing always to 
speak, though it is not hard to get teachers to admit 
sometimes that pupils come to them with little interest 
and entiusiasm for work; aod although one may be 
sure that in his speciai province there is no overcrowd- 
ing, he will usually believe that it exists elsewhere. 

Prin, Cook in his criticism of the paper of Prin. Ba- 
con, in the main, dissented from the opinion that the 
school studies were overcrowded. He thought that if 
the physical welfare of the children was better looked 
after, the children would be able to undertake and ac- 
complish even more work. 

Superintendent of Public Instruction Draper wa 
called upon and gave as his views that the school 
courses are overcrowded. Now educators are trying 
do too much; he thought it more to the interest of the 
child to give him thorough fundamentals than a swat- 
tering of everything in the world. 

THE NEWSPAPER AS AN EDUCATOR. 
By Hon. Wm. A Cobb, of the Lockport Journal : 


“The press is now mainly in the hands of educated 
men who know their rights, their power, and the respect 
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due them. They are, as a rule, connected with parties, 
put party ties sit very lightly, They are independent 
jn emergencies. Thus the newspaper of to-day is a lead- 
ing educator, powerful because fearless; influential be- 
cause untrammeled. Its mightiest rivals are the teacher, 
the pulpit, and the platform. Each such force has its 
peculiar 8 here of fruitful action. Each is a worthy ed- 
yeator. The press simply leads, perhaps, because it has 
the widest range of subjects; because it commands 
larger audiences; because it can enter into more minute 
details of abuses to be checked, reforms to be effected, 
and duties to be performed.” 


ADMISSION TO COLLEGES. 


The associated principals met and discussed the reso- 
lutions relative to admission to college. 


The following was the result: 

“The associated academic principals ask of the New 
York colleges and universities: I. That the requirements 
for adm’ssion to the course in arts be those now de- 
manded for the college entrance diploma of the Regents, 
or full equivalent. II. TLat for any course requiring 
Latin, but not Greek, the colleges require in addition to 
the arithmetic, English grammar, geography, Ameri- 
can history and algebra, now generally demanded : (1) 
The ability to translate at sight ordinary French on 
subjects with which the student is acquainted, or else 
ordary German of the same character, with such 
knowledge of the grammar of the language as is neces- 
sary for the thorough understanding of the passage 
translated; (2) such knowledge of physics, including ex- 
perience in simple manipulations, as would thoroughly 
prepare the students for the Regents’ advanced examin-— 
ations, or else a similar knowledge of chemistry; (3) such 
knowledge of English and skill in its use as might fairly 
be expected after a daily recitation in rhetoric and com- 

ition for one school year; (4) plain geometry, includ- 
ing the ability to invent simple constructions and dem- 
onstrations and the application of geometry to mensu- 
ration of plane figures. III. The principals ask that for 
any course not requiring either Latin or Greek, the col- 
leges require both the French and German before men- 
tioned; both the chemistry end the physics, and all 
other subjects required in the Latin-scientific courses; 
that they also demand such knowledge of English liter- 
ature and English history as might be gotten in a dail 
recitation for one year. They ask further that the col- 
leges require for admission to this course a knowledge 
of sohd geometry, plane trigonometry and logarithms, 
with applications to the computations of heights and 
1 t; nces.” 


These recommendations were read and were very 
fully discussed by a large number of principals and col- 
lege presidents at the following morning session. The 
general opinion of the speakers seemed to be in favor of 
the recommendations offered by the principals. 

Chancellor Pierson closed the convocation with pleas- 
ing remarks, prefacing them with the announcement 
that the degree of doctor of laws was conferred upon the 
Rev. Clarence A. Walworth for his literary attainments, 
his liberal and active labor in the laws of education, and 
his good public service. 

Executive committee for the ensuing year: Prof. N. L. 
Andrews, Madison university, chaiiman; the Rev. 
Brother Justin of Manhattan college; Prof. 8. P. Nash, 
Hobart college; Prof. F. M. Burdick, Cornell university; 
Prof. E. A. Sheldon, Oswego normal school; Prof. O. D. 
Robinson, Albany high school; Prof. A. M. Wright, Wat- 
erville union school; Prof. W. D. Graves, Delhi Acad- 
emy. 





THOUGHTS FROM THt OHIO STATE TEACHERS’ 
ABS OCTATION, 





JUNE 28, 29, and 30. 


The inscription ‘‘ 1847—Akron—1887,” told in few 
figures and words how the Obio Teachers’ Association 
met first and organized in Akron 40 years ago, and was 
now coming back to its birthplace for its 41st anniver- 
sary meeting. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

By Rev, E. K. Young, D.D., Akron. 


His views on educational questions are deep and 
broad. He places the highest estimate upon the 
teacher’s work, classing it with the greatest and most 
powerful of the agencies for reforming and elevating 
mankind. It is not much to say that he won the heart 
‘ every teacher by his words of encouragement and 
cheer, 

RESPONSE. 

By Dr. Thomas W. Harvey : 


“Forty years ago I started from Chardon through the 
— to come to Akron to organize this association. A 
rei met in the court house for the purpose—to give 
orth to an organization which has exerted an almost 
immeasurable influence upon the educational work of 
Ohio, Forty gg the schools of Akron cost $1,970 ; 
rrisgre $43,319. The common sense of the people 

bas come to the assistance of the teachers. The 
People established the school system of Ohio, and there 


has never been a time when I doubted the ultimate 
triumph of the cause of education, and the accomplish- 
ment of the aims of this association. Millions have 
been spent on our school—and have the people become 
poorer? They have not grown poorer, but richer, be- 
cause of the intelligence of those who have gone out 
from the schools. e rich have not been made poorer, 
but the poor have been made richer.” 


Gen. M. D. Leggett, of Cleveland, was introduced, 
and gave many other facts 4nd reminiscences of 
his connection with the schools of Akron, and paid high 
compliments to the teachers with whom he was here 
associated. 


TOWNSHIP SUPERVISION. 
By Supt. O. T. Corson, of Granville : 


“All public schools may be placed in two classes. 
The ed schools of the cities and villages, and the 
ungraded schools of the country. It is admitted that 
the former are superior to the latter in educational «d- 
vantages, and it is agreed that their superiority is the 
result of system and of supervision. upervision is a 
recognized necessity for the farmers, and everything 
demands that what has done so much for the city 
schools should have its opportunity on the country 
schools. 

We have found that the majority of people think 
township supervision a legal ay 2 yee This is an 
error. Township boards have full power to employ a 
superintendent and to establish high schools. Place 
township organization under the management of one 
executive head, and soon the township high school will 
be seen all over the state.” 


A discussion followed. Supt. W. W. Dunham, of 
Forgy, said : 

‘The important question is how are country schools 
to avail themselves of the advantage of supervision? 
The great obstacle is in the township authorities them- 
selves’ Changes occur so frequently that supervision 
does not have a reasonably fair opportunity. Its good 
effects cannot be seen in one year, or two years, but 
when extended over the whole course. We are con- 
vinced, but how are we to convince the patrons of the 
country schools? Let the members of this association, 
institute workers, do a missionary work and educate 
the people.” 

Mr. Pratt, of Collamer, thought that the association 
should take more of the character of an ‘‘ experience 
meeting,” and gave some account of the experience of 
New London township, Huron County. 

Supt. Powell, of Wadsworth, while favoring the gen- 
eral sentiment of the paper, did not believe the country 
schools were as bad as represented, and thought they 
did some good things not done in the graded schools. 

Prof. Loos of Dayton, reached the subject by suggest- 
ing that the true line is to convince the rural population 
that the proposes change is in the interests of economy 
as well as of better education. 

Dr. Hancock thought it doubtful whether in our time 
we shull be able to secure the desired end by leavening 
the great mass of ignorance—but that it must be secured 
by working from above down, that is, through intelli- 
gent and patriotic legislators. 


Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, of Cleveland, said : 

‘‘There is a jealousy in the minds of the people against 
the teaching body. There is not that interest on the 

rt of citizens in teachers, teachers’ associations and 
institutes that there was years ago. There is no other 

rofession that has set its heart so strongly upon a 
esired end, and worked so earnestly for it with so small 
results.” 

Dr. Ellis has faith as a grain of mustard-seed in the 
outcome of this matter. ‘‘ Less discussion and more 
consideration of ‘ways and means” would be better. 
Any plan that proceeds upon the presumption that our 
friends of the farming communities are fools. wiil fail. 
As a last resort we must come where we should have 
come first—-directly to the people. If we can get the 
people interested, we need not send a lobby to Colum- 
bus to accomplish our purpose. Go to the people as one 
of the people, interested in common with them in good 
for the schools.” 

Dr. Tappan said that ‘‘we have worked too much at 
cross-purposes. We ought to be determined upor what 
is the best thing, and the best plan for securing it. 
There is strong opposition toachange. There is alsoa 
feeling as toeconomy. We have the best of that argu- 
ment. We can have better schools for less money.” 


THE FUNCTIONS OF GRAMMAR. 
By Dr. W. G. Williams, Delaware : 


‘* All educators agree that the first and chief aim in 
the first years of the pupil should be to induct him into 
a knowledge of his mother tongue. Language is not 
learned through the study of grammar. That is a sub- 
ject too difficult for the child-mind, Language-learning 
ought to be a delight to children, The study of gram- 
mar is not so. It is one of the most abstruse and diffi- 
cult in all the course. No one ever spoke his mother 
tongue the better for all his drill in grammar. What 
children cannot comprehend, they do not delight in ; 
hence most children hate grammar.” 

Miss Marie Jacque, of Dayton, read a paper on “ Pri- 
mary Instruction in Utopia and in Ohio.’ This paper 

osed the fact that Miss Jacque has thoroughly 


of | investigated the principles which underlie the 


and the practice of primary work. She struck a hard 








CORPORATIONS AND THE STATE. 
By Hon. G. T. Brooks, Salem : 


The speaker very wittily and entertainingly dis- 
cussed many of the peculiarities and methods of cor- 
porations, on the whole leaving the impression that, 
while they are bad enough in many ways, they are not 
so bad as painted, and not so much worse than “ other 

ople.” e relegated to teachers the task of so train- 
ing the young that the faults and crimes of corporations 
shall disappear. 


THE RELATION OF THE TEACHER TO SANITATION. 
By Dr. T. C. Miller, Massillon : 


** The teacher is an important and influential member 
of any community in which he works. He is well- 
known in families where the physician is seldom found, 
and hence it is necessary that he should be intelligent 
on sanitary questions. His voice should be heard in 
protest at any conditions of light which endanger the 
eye-sight of the pupil. He knows what a seat should 
be, and is a sworn enemy of all il!-constructed seats. 
Teachers may not control, but may influence the sani- 
tary conditions of the school premises.” 


A very pleasant feature of the meeting was the pre- 
sentation of a diamond pin to Dr. Thos. W. Harvey, 
who is the only charter member of the association. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Reported by Supt. WILL S. MONROE, Nanticoke, Pa. 


The thirty-third annual meeting of the state teachers’ 
association was held at Clearfield, July 5, 6, and 7. The 
first session was held on Tuesday morning, at which Supt: 
Matthew Savage, of Clearfield connty, extended to the 
members of the association a cordial welcome. He re- 
garded it as eminently fitting that the association should 
meet in Clearfield, since it wil] be remembered that, while 
the free school system was emerging from its formation 
period, the gubernatorial chair was honored by a Clearfield 
statesman; one who, with Stevens and Burrowes, was 
willing to sacrifice personal and political prospects for the 
establishment and perpetuation of what has since grown 
to be the crowning system of the centuries. Gov. Bingler 
attended and addressed the convention, which organized 
the first state teachers’ association, and on divers occasions 
during the term of his office, addressed meetings of an 
educational character, extending werds of encouragement, 
and giving assurance of his personal aid and influence. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT. 


Thomas H. Murray, Esq., of Clearfield, next addressed 
the association. He alluded to the fact that during the 
first quarter of a century, under the free school system of 
Pennsylvania, so little progress was made in Clearfield 
county, that the superintendent reported to the state de- 
partment in 1859 that there were but three school build- 
ings fit for the purpose During the last quarter of a cen- 
tury so much progress has been made that the county 
superintendent last year reported two hundred school 
buildings well suited for the purpose, and only “one log 
school-house left to remind us of pioneer work.”’ Mr. 
Murray’s address was replete with practical suggestions 
and pleasantry. The purpose and scope of legislation 
affecting the common school system should be three-fold: 
first, state aid to widen and deepen its advantages, so that 
its best and highest results may come within the reach of 
the poorest and lowliest; second, provision for special 
training in all the departments of skilled labor, so that our 
own shops may find in our schools workmen that need not 
be ashamed ; third, enlarged facilities for study of those 
social and economic questions which are now crowding 
themselves upon public attention. 


UNITED STATES SENATOR WALLACE, 


Ex-United States Senator William A. Wallace bore testi- 
mony to the fact that the Pennsy)]vania State Teachers’ As- 
sociation had siready wielded a great influence in shaping 
legislation. The Senator’s announcement that he favored 
a constitutional amendment that, five years after its adop- 
tion, would prohibit any man who could not read and write 
from voting, was enthusiastically received. He regretted 
the fact that intelligence did not increase in proportion to 
the population, and that more than ove-fourth of all the 
people in this country could neither read nor write. 


SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 


The next speaker, E. Oram Lyte, principal of the Millers- 
ville state normal school, thought that the members of the 
association had abundant reason to congratulate them- 
selves in the fact that, since the last meeting, Pennsylvania 
has taken a long step in advance of the position she for- 
merly occupied in making the minimut school term six 
months, and increasing the annual school appropriation 
half a million of dollars. 


PRESIDENT COUGHLIN’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 
Supt. James M. Coughlin, of Luzerne county, president of 
the state association, took as the theme of his inaugural ad- 
dress, “The Relation of Common School Training to Laber.’’ 
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He believed the laws and rules regulating the social systems 
of a civilized and enlightened people should be such as to 
secure to each individual those natural and universal 
rights that will enable him to reach the highest possibility 
of his being in the way of wealth, education, and culture. 
There is no real progress, educationally or otherwise, that 
does not touch the lowest condition of men, and elevate 
and better that condition. There is no real prosperity 
among nations, no matter how much increase of material 
wealth may be shown by the census, that does not elevate 
the lowest stratum of society and show general prosperity 
among the people. Our influence as educators is felt on all 
classes of society ; but especially we should leave its im- 
pressions upon the great mass of people whose sons and 
daughters are enrolled in the free schools of this common- 
wealth. The present time demands more of an individual 
than any time in the past ; and education must mean more, 
It must be practical as well as disciplinary. It must make 
the individual independent and self-helpful. In the days 
of our grandfathers a little education was sufficient to 
make reasonable headway. Their social circumstances 
and surroundings were different from ours. From the 
simple conditions of their time, we have come almost sud- 
denly into the complex and varied circumstances of our 
own. There was a time, scarcely beyond the period of our 
infancy, when it was nota difficult thing to master the 
whole circle of knowledge. To-day itis thought quite im- 
possible for a man to make himself thoroughly master of 
his own profession. If our children are to hold their own 
in these days of active competition, they must be scholars, 
students, and thinkers. The labor value of education is, 
to a considerable degree, lost sight of by the great mass of 
people. They see in education only a preparation for some 
special work, with the hope of escaping work and making 
« living in some more genteel way than through physical 
labor. 

. COMMISSIONED SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Prof. James J. H. Hamilton, of Osceola, followed with a 
paper, *‘ Should Superintendents have Commissioned As- 
sistants?’ That the public schools of Pennsylvania do 
not at present receive the supervision they need, he 
thought was evident to every one who calls to mind the 
fact that the number of schools averages more than three 
hundred to each county, wbile the average echool term is 
less than seven months. It is practically impossible for 
superintendents to visit so many schools in so short a time. 
Last year there were in the state 1,326 schools which were 
not visited by their superintendents. We must have closer 
supervision to ensure efficient instruction and better re- 
sults, The force of the supervisors of schools could be in- 
. ereased by dividing each county into districts of thirty or 
forty schools each, and appointing a subordinate inspector 
in each district, through whom the superintendent could 
reach every school in the county each month. The super- 
intendent should be given more power in the selection of 
teachers, adoption of text-books, and arrangement of 
courses of study. 

Supt. Charles Lose, of Lycoming county, agreed with 
Prof. Hamilton that closer supervision of our schools is 
needed. Such an assistant should be commissioned for 
every forty schvols, and the salary of the proposed assist- 
ants paid by a general state appropriation. 


DRAWING, 


‘“* How Shall Drawing be Taught ?”’ was the subject of a 
talk by Prof. D. R. Augsburg, of the Kutztown state 
normal school. The training of the eye that correct per- 
ception may be secured is everywhere recognized. No 
branch better attains this result than drawing. Begin to 
teach it as soon as the child enters school, and thus obtain 
a harmonious development of the mind, hand, and eye. 
The subject was discussed by Prof. W. H. Samuels, of 
Philadelphia, and other members of the association. 

Tuesday evening Dr. T.C. Mendenhall, of Terre Haute, 
Indiana, gave a scholarly lecture on ‘‘ The Earth.” 


“COUNTY INSTITUTES” 


was the title of a well-prepared paper by Prof. John S. 
Daniel,“of Allegheny City. When properly conducted, he 
thought them valuable ; but they are often failures because 
the great majority of teachers are not prepared to receive 
the instruction given. It falls upon them as an educa- 
tional shower, which rolls off like water from a duck’s 
back. 

Ex-Supt. B-nton E. James, of Susquehanna county, to 
whom the title of “ prince of pedagogical orators” has fre- 
quently and rightfully been given, was a friend of the 
county teachers’ institutes. They had done great good for 
the schools of Pennsylvania, and should not be abolished 
but improved. 

Prof. T. W. bevan, of Catasauqua, thought that monthly 
insticutes or educational mee:ings should be established in 
every school district in the state. 


‘* RESOURCES AND INDUSTRIES OF PENNSYLVANIA” 


ws the themeof an able discourse by Dr. D. J. Waller, 
Jr., principal of the Bloomsburg state normal school. He 
gave an account of the resources and industries of the 
state to-day and twenty-five years ago, showing what edu- 
cation has done for their development. When we compare 
the wealth produced annually by the industries of the state 
with tae amount expended for education, we realize that 
the latter might well be greatly increased. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


Wednesday afternoon was devoted to the drink question 
and physiology. Dr. D. T. Reiley, of Lewistown, the first 
speaker, was positive in his denunciation of tea and coffee. 
They tend to stunt growth and make people nervous 
Milk is excellent for children, but not for adults. 

Prof. Thomas H. Dinsmore, of the state normal school, 
Emporia, Kansas, gave some physiological experiments, 
illustrating the practical teaching of scientific temperance 
by dis.illiag alcohol from various beverages, and then 
burning the alcohol. 

Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, National Superintendent of Scien- 
tific Temperance Instruction, Hyde Park, Massachusetts, 
rejoiced that Pennsylvania was giving to her pupils in- 
struction in the effects of alcohol on the human system. 
Civilization must destroy the saloon, or the saloon will de- 
stroy civilization. 

In the evening, Dr. A. A. Willits, of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, gave an entertaining lecture, entitled “On the 
Wing.” 

OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

Thursday morning, the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Supt. Matthew Savage, of 
Clearfield ; Vice-Presidents, Supt. Geo. A. Spindler, of 
Washington, and Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, cf Bucks ; Secre- 
tary, Prof. J. P. McCaskey, of Lancaster ; Treasurer, Supt. 
David S. Keck, of Berks ; Ticket Agent, Prof. J. Fletcher 
Sickel, of Philadelphia, Executive Committee—Super- 
intendent George W. Weiss, of Schuylkill; Superintendent 
George W. Phillips, of Scranton; Dr. D. J. Waller, of 
Bloomsburg; Supt. N. 8. Davis, of Lackawanna; and Dr. 
George Morris Philips, of West Chester. Earolling Com- 
mittee—Supt. Will S. Monroe, of Nanticoke; Miss Clara 
Barrett, of Du Bois; Supt. M. G. Brumbaugh, of Hunting- 
don; Rev. W. W. Deitrick, of Clarion; and Prof. M. J. 
Biever, of Kutztown. 

Scranton was chosen as the place of the next annual 
meeting of the association. 


EXAMINATIONS IN GRADED SCHOOLS. 


The object of examinations in graded schools was per- 
haps as thoroughiy discussed as any subject before the 
association. Supt. H. S. Jones, of Erie, in a weil-prepared 
paper, expressed the opinion that in our modern schools 
we have too much system. Schools are not, or should not 
be, sifting machines but developers of character. Oral 
examinations are always preferable since they defeat 
cram. 

Prof. A. W. Potter, of Wilkes-Barre, believed that ex- 
aminations served as a spur to the pupils, atest of their 
knowledge, a corrective of wrong teaching, and a basis of 
promotion. The work of preparing the questions should 
be done by one well-versed in the condition of the school 
and not by a board of examiners who live outside the 
atmosphere of school life. Questions should be so framed 
as to lead to further thought and study by the pupils. The 
teacher’s marks and judgment should always be consulted 
by the superintendent in making his annual promotions. 

Superintendents R. K. Buehrle, of Lancaster, and David 
A. Harman, of Hazleton, urged that examinations should 
be held for the promotion of intelligent study and intelli- 
gent teachiag. Each pupil should be incited to do his best. 
It is just as dangerous to study too little as too much. 
There are more brains rotting away than burning away. 


READING, ELOCUTION, AND ORATORY. 


Miss A. Lizzie Radford, of Reading, in a thoughtful 
paper, discussed these subjects. She said that the aim of 
reading is simply to give the sense contained in the words. 
Elocutiva gives the sense with emotion added. When elo- 
cution aims to do something more than merely to please, 
it becomes oratory. 

Miss Julia A. Orum, of Philadelphia, argued that elo- 
cution, in the broadest sense, includes both the other 
terms. She alluded to the weak and nasal voices of most. 
teachers and ministers, and made an earnest plea for voice 
culture. 

Prof. Silas S. Neff, of Philadelphia, whose philosophic 
talks on th‘s subject have given him a position among the 
first institute instructors of the state, was the next speaker. 
He regarded reading as comprising two distinct branches 
of study—thought getting and oral expression. The thing 
to be taught is thought getting by means of the printed 
language. Oral expression is subordinate tothis. Until 
teachers do their thinking in the direction of thought get- 
ting, the subject of reading will not be well taught. The 
child’s mind must be specially prepared tor this new means 
of thought getting, since a new power of the mind is called 
into use. 

Miss Lelia E. Patridge, of Reading, urged the import- 
ance of a great deal of silent reading in our schools. 

Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, of Bucks, thought pupils should 
be trained to read at sight so as to make the thoughts in- 
telligible to the listener. 

OTHER ADDRESSES. 

Prof. A, B. Miller, of Warren, delivered a touching ad- 
dress in memory of C. D. Arird, late superintendent of 
Warren county. In the evening, addresses were delivered 
by J. A. McCurdy, Esq., of Clearfield, Hon. John Patton, 
of Curwinsville, Hon. David L. Krebs, of Clearfield, Deputy 
State Supt. Stewart, Supt. R. K. Buehrle, of Lancaster, and 
others, 








——— 
MUSIC. 


The general music of the day sessions was well cop. 
ducted by Prof. George C. Young, of the Kutztown state 
normal school. The songs by Miss Jean Glenn, of Mercer, 
and the songs and recitations by Miss Maggie Dotts, of 
Montgomery county, called forth deserved rounds of ap. 
plause. Miss Lelia E. Patridge quite as much surprised ag 
delighted the audience on Thursday evening by her exce. 
lent rendition of a recitation. 

EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT. 

The exhibit of pupils’ work in coggection with the aggo. 
ciation was large and interesting. It included a fine dis. 
play of kindergarten work, botanical specimens, pep. 
drawings, work in iron and wood, and mouldings in putty 
from the Indiana Normal School, Wilkes-Barre Business 
College, Clarion Normal School, Pennsylvania State 
College, West Chester Normal School, Clarion Ccllegiate 
Institute, and the public schools of Osceola and Clear 
fleld. 





WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


MILWAUKEE, JULY 6 AND 7. 

The thirty-fifth annual session of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ 
Association was held in Milwaukee, July 6 and 7. About 350 
teachers were in attendance. The meeting opened with the an- 
nual president’s address by Supt. W. E. Anderson of Milwaukee, 

He emphasized the necessity of a strong and determined resis. 
tance to the tendency in our schools to a dead formalism. The 
great aim should be to try to place in a clear light the fundamen. 
tal principles of a sound practical education, and especially what 
is known as elementary education. The first work to be done ig 
to educate our masters to lead the people, the patrous to a just 
conception of what constitutes a true education. 

The cultivation of the powers of accurate observation is the 
first work o7 intellectual training. Pres. A. Salisbury, of White- 
water, presented a paper on “Limitations of the Inductive 
Method.” He said that what is called the new education is per- 
meating the air. Its pretence is more that of a revolution, some- 
times vituperative, sometimes solemn, but always vigorous. The 
flag under which they toil is nothing less than the inductive me- 
thod. These advocates of the new system take every occasion to 
throw contempt on the faculty of the memory. The true method 
is to make such a wide mixture of the inductive and deductive 
methods, such a due regard to the use of observation on the part 
of the pupil, and definition on the part of the instructor, as in the 
end shall fit the pupil to perform in due time those intellectual 
processes which man as man, and as a citizen is required to per- 
form. 

Dr. Stearns in discussing this paper emphasized the necessity of 
training the youth to base their doctrines, not so much upon 
authority, as upon right reason. He made a strong attack upon 
some of the new methods of teaching language. 

Prof. A. R, Sprague, of Racine, read a paper on “ English in 
Our Schools.” He said that the thing that pertains most to duty 
and pleasure is that we live so as to have wise thought and good 
feeling. Literature contributes most fully to this, and English 
literature is too often thought to be a thing which ua student 
shall master in the high schools and colleges. This may be due 
to an inadequate presentation of the subject in schools. The 
writer made a strong plea for a thorough and comprehensive 
training in English literature. He urged that the work be begun 
in the primary room, and be carried on through all the grades. 
The paper was discussed by Prof. I. N. Stewart, of Appleton, and 
Prof. L. D. Harvey, of Oshkosh, both of whom favored the pur- 
suit of the study in the lower grades. Prof. J. G. Skeels, of 
Sharon, presented a paper on “ Reading Circle Work.” He urged 
the value of the work when rightly pursued, but said that the 
present manner of conducting it was short of desired results. He 
attributed It to the fact that principals remain away from read- 
ing circles, that too much work is being undertaken, and that 
most of the teachers’ fail to give the matter the work that it de- 
deserves. Prof. O. E. Wells followed with a paper on the “ Legal 
School Age.” He advocated the establishment of the school age 
between the years of six and eighteen, claiming that those who 
were babes and who were married should not be enumerated in 
those of school age. The paper was vigorously discussed. 

Profs. North and Stearns thought that the best place for in- 
fants was at home, or where their surroundings were free, and 
regarded it as cruelty that they be placed in school, and subjected 
to the necessary discipline of a school at four year's of age. 

A committee consisting of Prof. North, Stearns, Salisbury, and 
Wells, was appointed to report on the subject at a subsequent 
session, which they did in the form of a resolution embodying the 
views set forth by the essayist. A spirited discussion ensued, and 
the whole matter was referred to an enlarged commitfee, to re- 
port at the winter meeting. 

The evening session was devoted to a very interesting address 
on “Woman’s Work in Education,” by Miss Rose C. Swart, of 
Oshkosh. She said opinion is now changing as to the value and 
place of woman in the economy of human life. In this age, at 
last, women are attaining to self-conscious freedom. 

As centuries ago it was scholarship that revealed to men the 
wealth of their own mind, so now it is scholarship that shall lib- 
erate the reason of women from the dungeon in which it has 
slept. Woman is not undeveloped man, but diverse. Yet in long 
years, like must they grow. 

There can be no real rivalry between men and women, because 
the cause of each is that of the other, and the destiny of both is 
to rise or fall together. Abundant evidence exists to prove tbat 
uader favoring conditions women may achieve greater happiness 
for themrelves, and greater usefulness to the world in the future 
than they have done in the past. One of the directions in which 
women, as teachers, need to grow is that of responsibility in 
office. They depend too much upon outward direction and too 
little upon their own judgment. They practice teaching 254 

mere art, and too little asa science. The advent of women into 
schools has introduced gentler manners ard measures. It is un 
doubtedly true that women pissess an influence, which con- 





tributes an pee naecte nn that man alone catinot exert, and 
that schools can ill afferd te lose. 
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Thursday morning, Dr. J. W. Stearns read a report on ‘‘ Science 
Teaching in the Elementary Schools.” He said he would not add 
qnew study to already over-burdcued courses. Several methods 
are‘possible in carrying out this science instruction. First, books 
may be learned and recited. They may be used as reading books; 
the matter in them may be read or recounted by the teacher, 
thus affording material for language exercises. 

Tbe main object of the teacher should be to awaken the inter- 
est of the pupil and to stimulate him to observation and refiec- 
tion. The pupil should be taught to see for himself and to think 
for himself. : 

Miss Margaret Conklin, of Milwaukee, read a paper on *‘ Home 
and School.” She held that the public ought to expect that pu- 
pils would be well and intelligently grounded in at least those 
studies whose use can hardly be discarded in practical life. How- 
ever, the most elaborate work in all these studies will not put an 
old head on a child’s shoulders. 

In the afternoon the association took a pleasure trip on the 
jake and held a short session at White Fish Bay, The following 
officers were elected: president, Albert Salisbury, of White- 
water; vice-presidents, A. J. Smith, of Pewaukee; Emily F> 
Webster, of Oshkosh ; Margaret Conklin, of Milwaukee ; secre- 
tary, 0. E. Wells, of Appleton ; treasurer, E. G. Haylett, of She- 
boygan ; executive committee, W. E. Anderson, of Milwaukee; 
Albert Hardy, of La Crosse; W. H. Chandler, of Madison, and E. 
C. Wiswall. 

In the evening, Chas. H. Ham, of Chicago, lectured on “ The 
Qldand New in Modern Education.” He spoke encouragingly 
of industrial education, and inclined to manual education as 
opposed to mere intellectual development. The mind and hand 
must be the complement of each other in order to get symmetry 
in educational development. 

St. Francis. State Correspondent. 


E. A. BELDA. 





TEXAS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


DALLAS, JUNE 28, 29, 30. 


The meeting was called to order at 10 A. M. by Pres. Jacob 
Bickler of Austin, there being some five hundred teachers 
gathered in the Opera House at the opening hour. After prayer, 
Dr. W. L. Bringhurst of the A. & M. College, presented the 
president with a gavel made by the students of the mechanical 
department of his college. In a happy presentation speech, Dr. 
Bringhurst said the A. and M. College could make anything from 
a gavel to a practically educated, useful man and citizen. 

The address of welcome was delivered by Col. Seth Shepherd, 
and responded to by Supt. P. V. Pennybacker of Tyler. 

The president then delivered his annual address, which was rich 
in thought and graceful in expression. 

The enrollment of members, appointment of committees, and 
introduction of resolutions ended the morning session. 

At 2:30, the teachers met at the high school building where they 
found five department from which to choose,—Primary, Intcr- 
mediate, High School, College Divisions, and the Exhibit. 

The work in the first division was nota success on Tuesday, 
owing to the absence of the chairman, Mrs. E. N. Hood. 

Supt. W. 8. Sutton of Houston, chairman of the Intermediate 
department, offered as his program,—“ Mathematics,” “ Uses,” 
“What Books are Best,” John G. Berryman of Bryan; “A 
Lesson from Natural History,” Miss Haywood, Fort Worth; 
“Science Teaching,” B. F. Marchbanks, Ennis. 

In the High School Division, under the charge of W. H. Bruce 
of Blanco, David G. Taylor of Waco, read a paper on * The High 
School a necessary link in our Public School System ;’’ a thor- 
ough discussion of the question followed. 

Dr. Leslie Waggener, of the state university, presided over the 
College Division. Aftera talk from Mr. Rankin on the “* Bible 
as an Educator; George W. Curtis of the A.and M., read a 
paper on “ Botany in Our Common Schools.” TT. G. Harris came 
next with a speech on “ Latin and Greek, their inferiority in value 
tothe natural sciences.”” His ideag provoked a lively discussion 
in which the majority seemed on the side of the classics, 

The Exhibit, Supt. P. V. Pennybacker, manager, filled the 
largest hall in the building and was continually crowded with 
teachers. Some of the displays were handsome in the extreme, 

At8 P. M., the Opera House was crowded to hear Mr, Yancey 
Lewis of Gainesville; his subject was Gladstone. Mr. Lewis does 
great credit to his Alma Mater, the University of Texas; he held 
the rapt attention of bis audience from beginning to end. It was 
decided to have a special copy of the address bound and sent to 
the“ Grand Old Man,” with the best wishes of the teachers of 
Texas. 


The leading attractions of the second morning were Dr. Wag- 
gener’s address on the “* University of Texas,” and Dr. Luther’s 
plea for the “ Bible in the Public Schools.” 

In the Primary Division, Wednesday, Mrs, J. B. Powell of Hub- 
bard City presided, and read a paper on “ Failure in Primary 
Work ;** Miss Arta Numbers of Austin, showed the “ Requisites 
to Success in Primary Work;” Miss.E.,Haliey, of Salado, spoke om 
x - Primary Schools—the Corner Stone of our Educational 

ystem,” 

Those who visited the Intermediate department heard Mrs. W. 
D. House on “ Geography—Its Place in the Schools,” and Supt. 
Bryant of Paris, on “ The Intermediate School, Its Past, Present, 
and Future.” 

In the High School department the following program. was 
carried out: “What Sciences Should be Taught in Our High 
Schools ?” O.H. Bryant, Austin; “The English Language,” W.H. 
Bruce, Blanco; “ Literary and Rhetorical Work in Our High 
School,” J. P. Kinnard, Huntsville. 
ue Coliege Division heard L. L. McInnis of the A, and M., on 

Some Phases of Industrial Education,” and Alvin Lane of 
Austin, on “ Applied Mathematics.” 

At the Opera House Wednesday night. J. B. Merwin of St, 
Louis, delivered an address on ‘‘ The New Era in 3? De. 
Bringhurst grew both witty and eloquent over “Women as 

;” Hon. O. H. Cooper, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, gave a, pointed, telling recital of what Texas still needs 
etary ya. apn tmgrnahent rpg at 

hearty applause, showing that he 
whe full confidence and support of the teachers. hans 








Thursday morning found some seven hundred teachers présent 
to listen to Dr. Baldwin in “ Applied Pyschology and Teaching,” 
and H. H. Dinviddie on “The Place of the A. and M. College in 
our Educationa! System.” After much general discussion, J. M. 
McLeod addresged the association on “ Federal Aid ;” he opposed 
the Blair Bill in toto. 

The afternoon was devoted to the usual closing business. Miss 
Breeding made her report concerning the reading circle, and ex- 
horted the teachers to take more interest. Fort Worth and 
Gainesville extended cordial invitations to the association to their 
next meeting. Fort Worth was selected. There were three candi- 
dates for the presidency; on the first ballot Supt. Pennybucker 
of Tyler was elected by a large majority. Supt. Alexander, of 
Frisco, was elected secretary. 

On Thursday evening a reception was given the teachers in the 
City Park, where music and social converse were the order of the 
occasion. 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED DURING THE ASSOCIATION. 

That all members pay an enrollment fee of fifty cents, for 
which they receive a badge, and that no one be allowed to vote 
who does not wear this badge. 

That a committee be appointed to correspond with cities with a 
view of securing a permanent locatio 2 for the association. 

That Mr. A. H, Wilkins, proprietor Texas School Journal, re- 
ceive the hearty thanks of the association for his efforts in 
securing reduced rates for the teachers. 

Resolutions embodying a suitable memorial to the memory of 
Supt. Justin E. Dow of Houston, than whom Texas could boast 
no grander educator. 

That the president appoint a teacher in each congressional dis- 
trict to call and organize a District Teachers’ Association. 

That a program committee should decide the time to be allowed 
to each subject, and that all discussion be limited to ten minute 
speeches. 

WHAT THEY SAY. 

That the way the opposition tu county superintendents was 
killed was amusing. 

That President Bickler made a fine presiding officer, and that 
his sonorous voice was the envy of all the gentlemen. 

That the gavel made and presented by the students of the 
A. and M. College is a beauty. 

That as Dallas does not know how to treat her invited guests, 
we will never be caught there again. 

That Supt. Sutton made a most appropriate memorial oration 
on Justin E. Dow. 

That Supt. Hand of Dallas, will have his hands full of work in 
his new field, but that he is quite capable of the task. 

That Supt. Gallagher of Waco, the faithful secretary for four 
years, ought to merry. 

That Dr. Bringhurst is the witty man of the convention. 

That Miss Breeding, Superintendent Caldwell schools, is a most 
zealous worker. 

That if the Dallas people were not attentive, the Dallas mos- 
quitoes were. 

That Dr. Baldwin’s work on Psychology will be out in a few 
weeks. 

That the new secretary, SuptgAlexander of Frisco, is one of 
Texas’ most progressive young teachers. 

That the El Paso schools made a fine exhibit. 

That the Weatherford display was simply immense. 

That Mr. A. H. Wilkins is the true friend of every Texas 
teacher. 

Tboat our lady teachers are a sight to gludden the eyes of man. 

That Supt. Pennybacker of Tyler, the president-elect, is quite a 
young man to carry off such weighty honors. 

That Miss Narnie Harrison has been captured by the Austin 
schools, and that Austin is to be envied. 

That Prin. Wait Mann, of Fort Worth, has too much talent and 
dignity to remain anywhere save at the top of the ladder. 

That the fossils did not have much show. 

That Mr. Adams is simply irrepressible. 

That the teachers were perfectly indignant at the resolutions, 
denying a belief in God, sent up to the secretary's desk. 

That Pres. Bickler did the proper thing in not allowing them to 
be read. 

That they were written by some German cranks. 

That Professors Coleman and Esteli of the state normal are two 
of the most promising young educators in our state. 

That Texas is to have the grandest university of the South- 
west. 

That three Texas teachcrs have text-books in preparation,—Dr_ 
Baldwin, a Psychology ; Prof. Lemons, an American Literature; 
and Mrs. Pennybacker, a Texas History. 

That Dr. Leslie Waggener is a man of whom any university 
might be proud. 

That Supt. Hogg, of Fort Worth, will see that the teachers are 
royally taken care of next year. 

That the number of Texas teachers going to Chicago will be 
large. 

That 37 go in one party. 

That the 4. and M. professors always make a fine show. ng. 

That the uniform text-book resolution did not meet with much 
favor. 

That the association is determined to give the department sys- 
tem a fair trial. 





DELIGHTFUL AND ACCESSIBLE.—The resortsof Minnesota and 
the Northwest are attracting much attention, both on account of 
their beauty, bealthfulness and acccssibility. Inthe latier regard 
the new short line of the Burlington Route, C., B. & Q. R. R , plays 
an important part. Over it through trains are run to St. Puul and 
Minneapolis from either Chicago, Peoria or St. Lou's, with the 
best equipment, including Sleepers and Dining Cars, that the in- 
ventive genius of the day has produced. 

At St. Paul and Minneapolis direct connectivun is made with 
trains for all points in the Northwest, as weli as Portland and 
Puget Sound points. 

At all principal ticket offices will be found on sale. at low ates, 
during the tourist season, round trip ticket, via this popular route, 
to Portland, St. Paul, Minneapolis and all principal resorts in the 
Northwest. When ready to start, call on your nearest ticket 
agent, or address Paul Morton, General Passenger and Ticket 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


WINNIPEG. 


Much credit is due Mr. Blakely, principal of the central school, 
for the very succegsful entertainment given June 24. The pro- 
gram was made up of selections from Longfellow, the author to 
whom the class work of the term in English literature bas been 
devoted, and songs, instrumental music, an essay, etc., in honor 
of the Queen's jubilee. The room was profusely decorated with 
flags, twenty-five in number, placed over the windows and along 
the walls and ceiling, and there were also pictures of the Quecn, 
the Prince of Wales,&c. There were also displayed about a dozen 
large maps, drawn in a skillful manner by a number of the 
scholars. 





CONNECTICUT. 

Warren H. Lamson, special instructor of drawing and prn- 
manship, after visiting institutions in Boston, and his parents in 
Newton, Mass., attended the American institute at Burlington, 
Vt., and the national association, at Chicago. Mr. Lamson was 
employed by the Dixon Crucible Co. to represent their cele- 
brated American Graphite pencils at these educational meetings. 
His re-appointment to the position in which he serves in the 
public schools of Bridgeport, Conn., at an increased salary, is 
substantial evidence of the appreciation in which his work in 
these specialties 1s held. 


DAKOTA, 


The territorial association was held at Mitchell, June 28, 29, 30, 
Ter. Supt. E. A. Dye was elected president for the next term. 
The time of meeting has been changed from the summer to the 
winter vacation. The next meeting will be held next December, 
in Huron. 

Sioux Valley teachers’ association convened in Sioux Falls, 
July 5and 6. This association meets annually. It is designed to 
accommodate the teachers of southeastern Dakota, southwestern 
Minnesota, and northwestern Iowa. 

The Sioux Falls schools are steadily growing in size, and in 
quality of work. Next school year they will employ nineteen 
teachers and a superintendent. Most of the appointments have 
been made. The board of education retained L. McCartney as 
superintendent, 

ILLINOIS. 

The Southern Illinois Teachers’ Association will meet August 
23, 24, and 25. 

IOWA. 

Humboldt normal institute will be held in Humboldt for three 
weeks, beginning August 15. Instructors: R. G. Saunderson, of 
Burlington ; E. 8. Warman, of Chicaco, specialist in orthoepy 
and reading a la Delsarte. Miss Abbie G. Hall, of Champaign, 
IL, to teavh botany, drawing, and other branches. Prof. Gec. E. 
Little, of Washington, D. C., will be there for two days the last 
week. He will talk to the teachers with tongue and crayon on 
** Tilustrative Teaching.” He will give en evening lecture, sub- 
ject: “ Chalk Talk.” 

Mr. Loren Hezzlewood is elected principal of thé Humboldt 
school. John Whitmore, graduate of Yale, class of '86, who 
filled the position last year, has been elected to a position in the 
University of Minnesota. 


MISSOURI. 

Supt. Richardson, of Sedalia, and Supt. Fairbanks, of Spring- 
field, both have their salaries raised from $1,800 to $2,000, the 
coming year. Prin. J.8. Holloway, of the Sedatia high school, 
has his salary raised to $1,200. 

W. T. Carrington, the president-elect of the state association, 
for the past six years secretary in the siate superintendent’s 
office, now goes to Springfield as principal of the high school. 

President N. J. Morrison. of Drury College, Springfield, who 
has done a grand work in that school, resigns, resignation to take 
effect January 1, '88. 

Drury College is looking for a good man to fill her chair of 
mathematics. 

Supt. H. K. Warren is unanimously re-elected for a fifth year 
in Hannibal. 

Supt. T. E. Spencer, of Marshall, was elected to the vacant 
principalship of the Humboldt school in Kansas City, but may 
not go, as his board have offered him a large advance in salary. 

Prin. B. V. B. Dixon, of the St. Louis high school, goes to New 
Orleans to take charge of the female academy and fill a professer- 
ship in Tulane University. His salary will be $6,000 a year. 


NEW YORK. 

Eighteen pupils graduated from the Port Chester Union Free 
School, June 30. The exercises were of a more than ordinarily 
interesting character, and were listened to with the closest atten- 
tion. Addresses were given by President Mills, Commissioner 
Jared Sanford, and Prof. Drummond, the principal. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Rev. C. B. Crane, D. D., has been elected a member of the board 
of education in Concord to fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
pation of Chas. H. Thorndike. Louis J. Rundjett was re-elected 
superintendent of schools and his salary was increased $150. 

Prof. George L. Kittredge, of Phillips Exeter Academy, has re- 
ceived the offer of a professorship at Dartmouth College. 

Among the honor men who graduated at Yale recently, are 
Robert I. Jenks, of Newport, who had an oration; Andrew F. 
Gates, of Lebanon, and Henry B. Ketcham, of Dover, colloquies. 

The gold medal for excellence in oratory, given by Hosea B. 
Perkins, of New York, for the graduating class of the Dover 
high school, was won by Grace Florence Hill, and the second 
prize of $10 by Charlotte O’Brien. 

Charies 8. Cook, instructor in physics and astronomy at Dart- 
mouth Colicge, has been elected professor of physics in North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill. Prof. Cook graduated from 
the Chandler Scientific Department, class of ’79. 

Miss Bertha L. Wilson, who delivered the Latin salutatory at 
the graduating exercises of the Milford high school, class of °87, 
Friday evening, has the honorable record of over ten years’ con- 
secutive attendance in the public schools of that town without 


ELLEN A. FOLGER. 





Agent, C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Til.” : 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 


The fifth term of our annual teachers’ institute will be held at 
Lincolnton, beginning on Monday, July 11, and will continue 
two weeks. A separate school will be conducted for cach race. 
The superintendent will have the assistence of Mrs. J. A. McDon- 
ald, principal primary department Peace Institute, Raleigh, N. 
C.; Prof. A.C. Hottenstein, late of Pennsylvania; Prof. J. F. 
Brower, principal Rock Spring Seminary, and Miss Angie E. 
Caldwell, primary teacher, Piedmont Seminary. Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Moore, principal New Garden (Friends’) School, has promised to 
try to be with us part of the time. Inthe colored institute, he will 
be assisted by Prof. S. G. Atkins, of Livingston College, Salis- 
bury, N.C., Rev. I. D. Davis, and D. L. Huil. 


NEW JERSEY. 

The eastern school, of East Orange, of which Mr. Vernon L. 
Davey is principal, held an industrial exhibit June 18. The dis- 
play represeuted work done by pupils in every grade, from the 
primary to the hizh school. There were specimens in drawing, 
construction, all kinds of needlework, both plain and fancy, and 
ajso specimens in cooking. The high school scholars displayed 
wonderful proficiency in constructing apparatus for illustrating 
scientific principles. Many curious devices for this purpose were 
invented and made by the pupils. Industrial exhibits are still 
advance movements, and Principal Davey is to be congratulated 
on the gratifying results attending his efforts in this direction. 


OHIO. 

The services of Hon. Le Roy D. Brown, state schoo] commis- 
sioner, and Supt. Geo. W. Welsh, of Lancaster, have been secured 
to conduct an institute at New Lexington, Aug. 8-14. 

The central normal closed July 8. The work done in this insti- 
tution has been highly satisfactory to all. 

The North Liberty normal school closed June 30. The atiend- 
ance was large, and the prospects are good for a large increase 
the coming year. 

The Adams county institute will convene Aug. 8, at North 
Liberty. Profs. I. T. Hartzler and J. E. Dodds will be the in- 
structors. Whll Carelton, author of * Farm Ballads,’’ will deliver 
one of his famous lectures Friday night, Aug. 12. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Prof. J. H. Hackenberg, a teacher of experience and a gentle- 
man of culture, has been appointed principal of the schools at 
Hamburg, Berks county. The school board is to be congratu- 
lated on securing the service of so competent a supervisor. 

Prof. Charles M. Allen has resigned his position in Wyoming 
Seminary, to uccept a professorship in a western university. He 
isa gentleman of broad scholarship, aud wili carry to his new 
field the best wishes of a large circle of Pennsylvania friends. 

W. George Poweil has been elected principal of the Edwards- 
ville grammar school,and James D. Husted, principal of the 
intermediate and primary departments. 

W. A. Moyer succeeds M. O. Lepley as principal of the Kingston 
schools. 

Joel Williams, ex-superintendent of Hazle township, will spend 
the summer vacation in Europe. 

The closing exercises of the West Pittston schools, under the 
direciion of the efficient principal, Prot. W. 1. Hibbs, and those 
of the Mauch Chunk schools, under the principalship of James 
J. Bevan, were surpassed by none of the graded scaools in the 
state. 

Tbe summer normal school at Conyngham, under the prin- 
cipalship of Hurry O. Hine, has been well attended by teachere. 

Oscar G. Klinger, the past year a teacher ia Pennsylvania Col- 
lege at Gettysburg, will spend the coming year teaching in 
Kansas. 

The trustees of the Kutztown normal school exercised wisdom 
in incr2asing the salary of Dr. Schaeffer. He was offered the 
presidency of the Wichita (Kansas) university, and was strongly 
urged to accept it; but he will now remain at the head of the 
Kutztown norma! school. 

At the recent commencement of the Franklin and Marshall 
College, at Lancaster, the following honorary degrees were 
conferred: Doctor of Laws—F. A. Muhknburg, R. M. Hen- 
derson, Hugh M. North, R. W. Hughes, and E&. V. Gearhart. 
Doctor of Divinity—C. R, Lane, J. Max Hart, D. Lantz, W. M. 
Deitrick, N. 8. Strasburger, F. A. Rupley, I. E. Graeff, and Wm. 
R. Huffman. Doctor of Letters—Oswaid Sidensticker, and L. H. 
Steiner. Doctor of Philosophy—Thomas M. Balliet, R. M. 
Streeter, J. P. McCaskey, Herman Strecker, Simon H. Guilford, 
and Nevin Geddis. Master of Arts—E. Oram Lyte, J. Harold 
Wickersbam, J. E. Garretaun, M. L. Herr, and M. J. Brecht. 

Nanticoke. State Correspondent. Supt. WILL 8S. MONROE. 


TENNESSEE, 

In this, the western section of the state, the people are seeking 
better teachers. For the first time, the school directors are ask- 
ing their candidates, “* Have you attended a normal school ?” 

The people of Brownsville are making most vigorous efforts to 
retain Prof. Eager. 

Stanton is asking for a teacher of better morals, and of normal 
training to conduct her high school. 

Eurekaton is building a larger school house. 

In the exciting contest now going on over the prohibition 
amendment, our teachers are doing good work. Some have deter- 
mined to spend their entire vacation lecturing in favor of tem- 
perance. 

The teachers’ institute work is now going on in several counties 
of the state. Some of the principal workers are: Profs. T. C. 
Carns, of Knoxville, W. R. Garret, of Nashville, A. P. Bourland, 
of Jackson. Many of the institutes will have no professional 
conductor, but will be managed by local teachers. One of the 
chief benefits of these meetings is their influence on the people 
at large. They are taught to recognize teaching as a profession. 

Eurekaton. W. D. POWELL. 

VIRGINIA. 

The Peabody Normal Institute at Pearisburg, Giles County, 
began July 12, 1887, and continues four weeks. It is under 
the local management of Supt. D. F. Hale, assisted by a com- 
mittee of superintendents from adjacent counties. Wm. M. 
Graybill, superintendent of schools of Roanoke County—and 
principal of Roanoke City Graded Schools—is prinvipal of 
the iastitute, and is assisted in instruvtions by J. A. Barn- 
hardt, principal of Bonsacks Graded Schools, Prof. J, E. Kit- 
tinger, and other conipetent instructors, 





. PERSONS AND FACTS. 

Several New York men were remembered this year by their 
alma maters. Yale conferred upon Chauncy M. Depew the hon- 
orary degree of LL.D., and Mr. Elihu Root was elected a trustee 
of Hamilton College. Joseph H. Choate was chosen president of 
the Harvard alumni association. 


The state of Illinois has appropriated $50,000 for a monument 
to Gen. Logan. 


The bust of ex-President Andrew D. White, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, the gift of the alumni, was unveiled on commencement 
day. 


Boston has voted to establish in its suburbs next September a 
school of carpentry, and five schools of cooking. 


The largest graduating class in the world is that of the Chau- 
tauqua university. In 1886, 4,624 graduated. 


Columbia has more students in all its departments than any 
other college in the United States. 


In Germany the school history relates to events down to 1812 
only ; in this country it goes down to 1886. 


Of the 365 colleges and universities in the United States, 278 
are church schools, averaging 13 teachers and 193 students toa 
school; 87 are non-sectarian schools, averaging 15 teachers and 
136 students. 

Mrs. Jessie P. Barnes of Brooklyn, has been elected a member 
of the faculty of Washington College, Irving, Cal., to take charge 
of the department of music. 

A column has been erected in Rome on Monte Pincio, with this 
irscription: *‘ The neighboring palace, once the property of the 
Medicis, was the prison of Galileo, who was guilty of having seen 
that the earth revolved around the sun.”* 

It is stated that before next winter at least one hundred addi- 
tional monuments, many of them quite costly, will have been 
erected on the Gettysburg battlefield. 

W. W. Corcoran, of Washington, D. C., the aged millionaire 
philanthropist, was stricken with paralysis on Monday, June 6, 
but bas somewhat improved. 

Among the articles found on the New York elevated railroads 
the past year were 1,700 umbrellas. 

The were fifty-four graduates at the military academy at West 
Point this year. 

A new bullion vault is to be constructed at Washington to hold 
the vast and rapidly increasing board of silver dollars. 

A wonderful gas find is reported from Montpelier, Ind. The 
drill penetrated the gas-bearing rock but a few feet and the rush 
of gas was terrific. The well is flowing at the rate of 7,000,000 
feet daily. 

The New York Tribune says that the crop reports just issued 
are much more promising than were expected two months ago. 
Then it was known that there would be a decrease of about two 
per cent. in acreage of winter wheat; now it is known that there 
is an increase of about six per cent. in acreage of spring wheat, 
and that the condition of the whole crop promises a fair yield if 
the weather favors until the harvest is completed. 

The “* Umbria,” of the Cunard Steamship Line, bas “ beaten the 
record” by making the passage from Queenstown to Sandy 
Hook, 2,848 miles, in six days, four hours and twelve minutes. 
This is one hour and twenty-four minutes less than the time of 
the * Etruria,” which was the fastest previous westward passage. 

Wisconsin, with its large per cent. of foreign population, is 
still receiving large accessions. Seven hundred Norwegians 
recently passed through Milwaukee on a single railroad en route 
for the North-west regions. 

It costs anywhere from $500 to $5,000 a month to keep a yacht 
like one owned by wealthy men. 

A prisoner at Washington, the other day, paid his fine in couu- 
terfeit coin, which was not detected at the time. 

The Carlisic Indian training schoo] recently sent seventy-three 
pupils West, nearly all of them having completed the course of 
the school. They were mostly of the Sioux tribes. 





THINGS OF TO-DAY. 


Cyrus W. Field has sold his interest in the Manhattan elevated 
railroad to Jay Gould. 

A violent shock of earthquake was felt in Ecuador, June 29, 

Already $800,000 have been received toward celebrating the 
Pope’s jubilee. 

There are indications that the Pope will take an active part in 
European politics. 

A statue of Gen. Meade will be placed in Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia. 

A measure has been presented in the Italian Chamber of depu- 
ties for the preservation of the Via Appia and other works of 
Roman construction. 

There have been more than a thousand deaths from cholera in 
the city of Quillota, Chili. 

General James Speed, the only surviving memter of Lincoln’s 
cabinet, died in Louisville, Ky., June 25. 

The increase in the duties on imported iron, fixed by the new 
tariff bill of Canada, is not liked in Engiand. 

The battle over the proposals to provide Philadelphia with 
elevated roads goes on in the city council, the newspapers, and 
public discussions. 

A movement is on foot at Wilmington, Del., to commemorate 
the 250th anniversary of the arrival of the Swedish colony, under 
Minuit, in 1638. 

The Catholic archbishops and bishops of Ireland, at their 
recent meeting, denounced coercion. 


Don’t wait till your system is all run down, but take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilia now. Sold by druggists. 





a 





LETTERS. 


A LETTER FROM FLoRIDA.—It seems incredible w) 
may be done in one year of earnest endeavor, but theme 
much to be done yet. This corner of the Union is sadi ~ 
need of funds to build school-houses and pay competen 
teachers a living salary, at least. The state law is me 
poor, but we are expecting a much better state of thip 
under the new state constitution which passed the legisla ; 
ture during the past winter. In this town it is neces 
to have a new school-house before another term can j 
The lease on the present one has run out. We have formed 
a “* Ladies’ School Aid” to assist in building one, by givi 
socials, festivals, concerts, etc., and by sewing and sellin’ 
clothing to bachelors and working negroes. Can you gin 
me any ne of new ways and means ? 

The Jaw in this state is, that the people shall build the 
house by private subscription, then deed it to the county 
and the —— will supply all uhe school furniture. ' 

This town is only four years old, the people are harg. 
working northern people, who came here with smal! capital 
to build homes and plant groves in this delightiul chime 
and their money is all invested in groves which will oj 
begin to yield the ‘‘ golden apples ” for several years yet, 
They are willing but powerless to act, because no tax ear 
be levied _in this state for the purpose of building a school. 
house. Help us if possible. RUTH DE Loyg 

Chandler. ; 


INDUSTRIAL ANNEX.—We have an “ Industrial Annex” 
in our school, It has been in successful operation now for 
three years. We began at the bottom. The boys built 
their own building, 50x20 ft., with an L 30x20, two-story 
We teach carpentry, forging or iron work, soldering, ete. 
also sewing. We have now a large flower garden, aimos; 
filled with flowers for the botany class—140x4S ft. 


Tidioute, Pa. R. D. CRAWFORD, Principal. 


EXPERIENCE IN PHyYsIOLOGy.—As a brief chapter from 
my experience, let me tell what I used _to do in physiology, 
when teaching in country schools. Every Friday after. 
noon I gave a short talk from Vim pee ym charts, a set of 
which I owned, giving attention to the bones one, two, or 
three weeks, just as we could master the subject. Thisir- 
cluded much taik on the hygieue of the parts. In this 
manner I went through the whole physivlogy without 4 
book, and I nof only interested the pupils, but the whole 
district ; for there was not a single individual of the fam. 
ilies tbat did not visit the school during the term, from the 
grandmother to the mother with the baby. This was in 
1850, before physiology was considered of such import. 
tance. A LIFE-LONG TEACHER. 


ERRORS IN THE PRIMARY.—I wish you could impress on 
every primary teacher the importance of her work. Here 
is one error that we have to overcome. A primary teacher 
of long experience teaches her children, year in and year 
out, to write : 4—5=1, 4—6=2, etc., and has them read it: 
4 from 5 leaves.1; 4 from 6, 2, etc. Also in division: 
4+8=2; 4+12=3; reading it: 4 in 8, 2 times; 4 in 12,3 
times. Teachers in the higher grades bave a hard time 
of it breaking this erroneous habit. Has she any authority 
for interpreting the signs in that manner ? 


No one person has a right to set himself up as authority 
in such a matter. So long as this teacher uses the same 
sigus used by all mathematicians, and which are accepted 
as having a certain meaning, she should teach them ina 
manner that will be understood by the rest of the world. 
Her interpretation may be a convenient one, and if gener- 
ally adopted, would be of value to the pupil. As itis, it 
will only confuse and lead to misunderstanding. 


* WHAT ONE OF Iow4A’s VILLAGE ScHoots HAs Dove 
THIs YEAR.—Place, Norway, Benton Co., Iowa. Time-— 
school year 1886-7. Size of schovl—3 departments, 9 
grades. Was never —— till this year. Average enroll- 
ment, 100. School has carried an average of 4 heavy 
studies, besides exercises—such as reading, writing, draw- 
ing, etc. During the year have bought a bran-new orgal, 
30 wands, 30 pairs dumb-bells, and laid 80 feet of side 
walk. Have all these paid for, and $30 in treasury to buy 
books with. We want a cyclopedia set first. School bas 
aoe nearly all this money by three entertainments 
ven. 

We had no song-books, so we copied what songs we 
wanted to sing. Elect our organist and an assistabl, 
monthly, and have achoir. School elect= secretary, trea’ 
urer, and editor of the paper. The Summit Sentinel, once a 
month, on “General Rhetorical Day.”’ Kach one brought 
some plants, so we had flowers all over the house. We 
have tried free-hand and inventive-industrial drawing, aud 
found them valuable and within our grasp. In “ Opening 
Exercises” we studied one author each week, learned 4 
new quotation each day, and, during the term, wrote upé 
“Literature book.”. “We have a specimen table, also 
reading table, covered with dailies, weeklies, etc.—amons 
= the —_t., yp — had little time 
w \ ere —-and happy. 

—“ _ PPy RIN. C. E. Locks. 


Tue RESORTS OF COLORADO.—Colorado has become famout 
for its marvelous gold and silver production, for its pictur- 
esque scenery, and its delightful climate. Its mining towns and 
camps, its massive mountains, with their beautiful greev-ve™™ 
ured valleys, lofty snow-capped peaks and awe-inspiring can0™ 
together with its hot and cold miceral springs and baths, and its 
healthful climate, are attracting, in greater numbers each yt 
tourist, invalids, pleasure and business seekers from all pats 
of the world, 

The journey from Chicago, Peoria, or St. Louis and other 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. stations to Denver (the ere 
distributing point for Colorado), if made over the ee 
Route (C., B. & Q. R. R.). will be as pleasant and gratifying # ad 
possible for a railroad trip to be. At all principal ticket off 
will be found on sale, during the tourist season, round-trip tickess 
via this popular route, at low rates to Denver, Colorado Springs 
and Pueblo, Colorado. When ready to start, call on your 
ticket agent, or address Paul Morton, General Passenset 
Ticket Agent C.; B. & Q. RK. R., Cnicago, I.. 
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ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 





READY AUGUST 15th: 





Alternate 
Alternate 
Alternate 
Alternate 
Alternate 
Alternate 


McGuffey’s 
McGuffey’s 
McGuffey’s 
McGuffey’s 
McGuffey’s 
McGuffey’s 











First Reader, 8O pp. 
Second Reader, 144 pp. 
Third Reader, 176 pp. 
Fourth Reader, 224 pp. 
Fifth Reader [in preparation]. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
McGUFFEY'S ALTERNATE READERS. 


Fresh and Interesting Reading Matter at Low Prices. 





Sample Copy and 
Introduction Price. 


- $0.15 
.25 
35 
.40 


Sixth or Literary Reader [in preparation]. 


McGuffey’s Alternate Readers are intended to furnish additional reading where such 
reading matter is desired, supplementing any series in use, or alternating with it. 
McGuffey’s Alternate Readers may also be used independently as a regular series. 


The Alternate Readers are based upon the same principles as McGuffey’s Revised Readers, which are unequaled in 


merit, popularity and extent of use. 


In grading, the thought involved in the text has been considered first. 


Every-day words, perfectly familiar to little children, 


are freely introduced without regard to their length, in preference to unusual substitutes ; for example, the word “horse” is used 


rather than “‘ nag” or “cob.” 


The lessons in the Alternate Readers are fresh, interesting, instructive and well adapted to aid the mental! and moral growth of 


young pupils. 


In the lower numbers, many of the selections have been made with a view to their use as exercises in composition. Many of 
them are also suggestive, and may be made the basis of new stories to be written by both teachers and pupils. 


The illustrations, by the best artists, have also been designed with reference to their use in furnishing themes for composition. 


Suggestions are made for instruction in language lessons in the Third and Fourth Alternate Readers. 


introduced in the Alternate Third Reader and continued through the Fifth Reader. 


The Sixth Reader of the Series 
is lacking for the study of English 


Definitions are 


(paesty ready) will be a Literary Reader and will be found especially valuable in schools where time 
iterature as a separate branch. 


While the primary object of the Alternate Readers is to furnish alternate or supplementary reading, they are so arranged and care- 
fully graded that they may be used independently as a regular series. 
Nearly one thousand Superintendents and Principals of Schools, and other persons well qualified, 
have read and corrected advance proofs of McGuffex's Alternate Readers and contributed valuable sug- 


gestions during the progress of their preparation. 


e publishers, therefore, are confident that the new Alternate 


aders will be found as nearly perfect as possibie in their adaptation to the purposes designed. 
The low price of McGuffey’s Alternate Readers brings them within the reach of all schools. 





Following are extracts from a few of the opinions expressed by teachers, superintendents and others in every State in the Union, upon examination of the ad- 
Readers: 


vanced proof sheets of McGujfey’s Alternate 


C. C. Rounds, Principal State Normal, Plymouth 

. H.—‘“‘A worthy addition to one of the best plann 
series of reading books ever published.” 

Supt. A. P. Stone, Springfield, Mass.—‘‘ Well prepared, 
containing a good variety of interesting matter judi- 
ciously arranged.” 

Supt. H. S. Tarbell., Providence, R. I.—‘‘ Make-up 
excellent. Lessons interesting and well graded.” 

Supt. W. F. Slaton, Atlanta, Ga.—“ Carefully ex- 
amined by three of our most experienced primary 
teachers, who pronounce the highest encomiums.” 

Supt. A. J. Smith, Springfield, 11l.—‘‘ Am much pleased 
with the second reader. I hope you will forever 
maintain in the future, as in the past, your purpose 
to give good solid reading for little ones.” 

Prest. J. F. Spence, Grant Memorial University, Tenn. 
—‘Superior to any other of the kind.” 

Supt W. S. Perry, Ann Arbor, Mich.—“ Finely graded. 
Stories interesting, and there is an excellent variety.” 

Supt, Wm. M. Peck, Whitestone, L. I.—‘‘ I am much 
pleased. The selections are first class.” 

Supt. L. J. Rundlett, Concord, N. H.—‘‘ Material enter- 
taining and instructive, two essentials for success.” 

Dr. Robt. Allyn, Southern Illinois Normal University. — 
“T most heartily approve the plen and execution.” 

Dr. I. W. Andrews, Marietta College, Ohio.—‘‘ It is 
— they have been compiled with great care and 
judgment.” 

Supt. Wm. E. Anderson, Milwaukee, Wis.—*‘ The illus- 
Strations are modern and from natural subjects— 
very suggestive and life-like.” 

Supt. C. D, Abbey, Bismark, D. T.—“ Will fill a place 
which needs just such a book, and fill it well.” 

Dr. Kendall Brooks, University of Michigan.—‘‘A beau- 
oa book. Ican see nothing that calls for adverse 

cist.” 

Supt, W. H. Baker, Savannah, Ga.—‘‘ Provides for a 
want I have long felt. The Books are beautiful.” 

S. H. Bartlett, Montgomery. Ala.—“ Excellent as 
ctor plementary Reader. The cuts are fine, the type 
size,” 


Prof. 
N 


Supt. A. L. Wyeth, Terre Haute, Ind.—‘“ Material 
selected by one who knows children, practically 
or intuitively, and the result is a book of many 
excellencies.” 

Supt. J. B. Young, Davenport, lowa.—‘‘ Well adapted 
to serve the purpose intended.” 

S. B. Brown, Principal State Normal School, Glenville, 
W. Va.—* It is full of the spirit of the times.” 

Supt. H. W. Compton, Toledo, Ohio.—‘‘Inviting, useful, 
entertaining. Excellent in matter and mechanical 
—~ FF 

Supt. T. C. Clendenin, Cairo, Ill.—‘‘ Every piece well 
calculated for composition work while the pictures 
are beauties.” 

Supt. O. H. Cooper, Austin, Texas.—‘ It seems to me 
admirable.” 


Supt. T. H. Day, Pittsfield, Mass.—‘‘ Selections care- 
fully chosen, and the language lessons new and excel- 
lent features.” 

Dr. H. B. Brown, Northern Indiana Normal School.— 
‘* Nothing so far published to compare with it. The 
selections are new, fresh and full of interest.” 

Supt. J. Dushane, South Bend, Ind.—‘‘It would seem 
captious to criticise as beautiful a book as this.” 

Prof. E. R. Eldridge, East Iowa Normal. —‘ Will be 
hailed with delight by the little ones.” 

Miss A. K. Eggleston, State Normal, Buffalo, N. Y.— 
‘The stories tending to moral lessons are not over- 

drawn, but pleasantly and entertainingly written.” 

Hon. J. Estabrook, State Supt., Mich.—‘‘ Admirably 

. _ Lessons excellent, cuts artistic and sug- 
ve. They are ‘ 

Prest. E. H. Fairchild, Berea College, Ky.—‘‘The plan 
is undoubtedly wise, * * Do not see how it could 

a be i if ‘ 

. J. Fairbanks, eld, Mo.—‘‘ Nothing to 
Pritiiee. All to Conmimentt 

Thos. Hardie, Secy. Board, Dubuque, lowa.—‘‘Seems 
to be no room for criticism or improvement.” 

Supt. B. T. Hathaway Northfield, Minn.—‘‘ Prepared 





a good and attractive style. 





Supt. Channing Folsom, Dover, N. H.—‘‘ Pleasing and 
satisfactory in selections, arrangement and execu- 
tion.” 

Supt. gene Hancock, Chillicothe, Ohio.—‘‘ Admirable. 
Well graded, and of a character to ay interest 
the class of — for which they are intended.” 

Dr. A. Holbrook, resident Nationa! Normal University. 
—**Am entirely satistied with them. Have looked 
them over with considerable interest and admira- 
tion.” 

Supt, H. M. James, Omaha. Neb.—‘‘ As well arranged 
for its purpose as any Reader I have ever seen, 
have enjoyed it.” 

Hon. W. Ww W. Jones, late State Supt., Neb.—‘‘In 
meral I see nothing but great merit in the book and 
ve no words but those of praise.” 

Supt. G. S. Laidley, Charleston, W. Va.—‘‘ I think the 
teachers of primary grades will give it a hearty wel- 
come, Iam very much pleased with it.” 

Supt. Geo. A. Littlefield, Newport, R. I.—‘‘Have no 
fault to find, but on the contrary, much admiration 
fur all its essential characteristics.” 

Prof. A. W. Mell, Normal School, Bowling Green, Ky. 
—‘*‘ Admirably prepared. Less of the stilted in sty 
and matter than I have seen in any book for children.” 

Supt. Edw. P. Moses, Raleigh, N. C.—‘I congratulate 
you upon the completion of a school reader of real 
merit. 

President T. J. Mitchell, Alabama Normal School.— 
** Most excellent and attractive. I am more than de- 
lighted.” 

Supt. I. N. Mitchell, Fond-du-Lac, Wis.—‘“‘ Type clear 
cuts suggestive, general substance and moral tone 


good. 

Supt. E. B. Neely St jeceph. Mo.—*‘ Mosi excellent. 
Admirably adapted. Exceptionally good.” 

Prest. G. L. Osborne, State Normal, Warrensburg, Mo. 
—‘* Very superior in grading, selections and mechan- 
ical execution.” 


Supt. A. L. Purinton, Pakersburg, W. Va.—* Most 
admirable Third Reader I ever saw.” 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACCG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, New York and Boston. 
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Scrotula 


Probably no form of disease is so generally dis- 
tributed among our whole population as serofula. 
Almost every individual has this latent poison 
coursing his veins. The terrible sufferings en- 
dured by those afflicted with scrofulous sores 
cannot be understood by others, and their grati- 
tude on finding a remedy that cures them, aston- 
ishes a well person. The wonderful power of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


in eradiating every form of Scrofula has been so 
clearly and fully demonstrated that it leaves no 
doubt that it is the greatest medicat of 
this generation. It is made by C. 1. HOOD & CO., 
Lowell, Mass., and is sold by all druggists. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Eneyelopadia Britannica, 


POPULAR REPRINT of this great work at 
$2.50a Vol. Every article, map and plate repro- 
duced at less than one-third the price of the 
* original.”"— Responsible agents wanted in every 
community.—Address HENRY G. ALLEN & CO, 
42 East 14th St., New York, N. Y. 








E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
Hiram Orcutt, Manager, 3 Somerset St., 


Boston. 

Among the numerous recent engagements 
through this Bureau for the ensuing year, we 
have given five ladies $1,000 positions; and two 
who were engaged at this salary a year ago. ys | 
been re-elected at $1,200. It is a fact worth 
special notice, toat many of the leading 
catiors, in - ery department of instruction, ae 
registered in this > 3 and school officers 
knowing this fact, app ly here for teacbers of 
established reputation. Now is the time to regis- 
ter. Many ot the best positions yet unfilled. 


A TWO CENT STAMP 
Sent with your full address to A. V. H. 
Carpenter, General Passenger Agent, 
Milwaukee, Wis., will bring you ONE of 
the following named publications, issued 
for free distribution by the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway : 

Gems of the Northwest. 

A Tale of Ten Cities. 

Guide to Summer Homes. 

The Overland Journey. 

The Northwest and Far West. 

Plain Facts about Dakota. 

All of these publications re finely 
illustrated and contain valuabk informa- 
tion which can be obtained in no other 
way. 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting ~ 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 
and satisfac- 








HARMON & 
SrAbwiote Wew Maven. Conn. 





f New publishers of THE JOURNAL would 

esteem it a favor if names of teachers 
who do not take it, and who would be lik 
to be interested, are sent them that they 
may send them specimen copies. 





SKIN & SCALP 

CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 

ano BEAUTIFIED 


y 
ro Cuticura. 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAU- 
tifying the skin of children, and infants and 
curing torturing. pap Senge haps f scaly and 
pimp! of the skin, scal d blood, with 
joss of hair, from infancy to 0 i; age. the Curi- 
CURA REMEDIES are infallible. 

OuTicurRA, the great Skis Curr, and CuTicura 
SoAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared f1om 
it, externally, and CuricurRA HUsOLVENT, the 
new Blood Purifier, internally, inyariably suc- 

veed when all other remedies ‘and the best phy- 
siclans Lm 


the ag fatale ble ebta beaut hers an 
rom poisonous ing’ 
isola every where. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 
; Reso. , rh eg =4 the 
Drva AND EMIC. 
g2"" Send for “ Now to Gare 


BABY’S ia tect presraed and bse atk 





pure..and 


Bat 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK: 


The Mutual posters) ency 
at 86 Bond at) nf) 
School Supply pad h 


which 

prising manager. It makes a specialty of 

furnishing schools with instructors of all 

grades, and of supplying teachers — 

itions. The manage oes ome o 

is highly endorsed by 

man, state su ntedibnt schools, 

Jersey ; Hon, Neil Gilmore, oar 

intendent 7 York, 

other prominent educational A 
Teachers seeking positions, or schools 

desiring to secure excellent instructors, 

will do well to call or correspond with 

this agency. 





Long live the man who invented maps, 
but ip, &- e live longer who furnishes 
them. e ones we refer toare Hughes’ 
latest, size about 54 by 68 inches. Mr. 
John A. Boyle is the energetic manager of 
the Boston School Supply Co., which im- 
ports and furnishes everything in the 
school-room line. Write him for price list. 
15 Bromfield St., Boston, 


Messrs. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, of 
743 Broadway, will issue a new book in 
September, «ntitled, ‘‘Our Language— 
Its Use and Stracture, Taught by Practice 
and Example” This work is the com- 
bined product of an eminent scholar and 
a practical teacher, and is suitable for 
grammar, union, and district schools. 
This firm publishes a number of excellent 
books for teachers, and have ready a new 
catalogue of their publications, which they 
will be pleased to sexd to any person for 
examination. 


The Milton Bradley Company, of Spring- 
field, Mass., has just introduced a 
new ‘line of apparatus for physical train- 
ing, intended specially for use in schools. 
It consists of wooden dumb-bells, wands, 
rings, &c., in various sizes, durably and 
neatly made, and quite inexpensive. This 
firm publishes two excellent bocks on kin- 
dergarten work, “‘ Paradise of Childhood,” 
and “ Kindergarten and the School,” 
which every progressive teacher will do 
well to examine. We take pleasure in 
recommending this house to teachers who 
are desirous of obtaining first-class goods 
at reasonably low prices. Catalogue of 
their stock furnished on application. 


If you contemplate a visit to New York 
you should send for a co Py of a compre- 
hensive, well written and accurate guide 
to the City—128 pages and map—entitled 
“How to Know New York.” Sent on 
receipt of 6c. in stamps 
Address : Advertising Department, 
Grand Union Hotel, New York. 


** Mr. Avery was very attentive and did 
his best in securing situations for me last 
summer, and I owe him a great deal,” 
were the words heard from a successful 
aly teacher in this office one day in 
‘“*Mr. Avery does not charge for 
registration, and t did not lose anything 
by seeing him.” H. 8. K. 


Messrs. Henry G. Allen & Co., 42 East 
14th St., N. Y., are reprinting an edition of 
the famous Encyclopeedia Britannica at the 
rate of $2.50 per volume. This is a great 


ely | advantage to those who want the best at 


one-third of the ‘‘ original ” price. 


One of the largest of its kind in the 
world is the great Conservatory of Music 
in Boston. There were over 2,100 students 


physical culture. Here’one'can live com- 
fortably all the year ener and at a 
reasonable rate. E. Boston, 
Mass., is director, and will iN ginally furnish 
information concerning his valuable in- 
stitution. 


Jobn Wiley & Sons, whose advertise- 
ment is in another column, are offering a 
line of mathematical books. These in- 
clude.some of the best works on geometry, 
t etry, and the calculus, Their 
address is.New York. Send there for a 
catalogue (free) of school books and special 
prices, 


**{ do wish I could get pencils that are 
good and at a reasonable rate,” said a 
ist oung lady teacher at a certain 


en At that. ae her‘eye felf 
the advertisement of Faber’s peneiis.’ 
Shosent for some, sath they were chéap, 
handsome, of even quality and excellent | D°# 
| material. Sey in entirely satisfied 


now uses no 





last year. The instruction includes every- tires 
thing in music, literature, languages, and | J. 


TEACHERS’ 


——_—— 
AGENCIES. 





DO NOT DELAY | 


ree 
Pp 
1. 


located |. time to r 
by th A our r Agency. hi 
Co., 108% Lay Asastant’ s oF 
h Mr. Arthur Cooper is the enter- they rill be very glad to assist us on fillin 


ye n mem bers of 


We have now on our books over © 


SUPERINTE® ENCIES ei Com 
Nsoa, 


$1200: ¢ Obio, nice ores at 4 at 


and 
several at $1,000 ; Ind,, 


ich, ieee v- 
oe ww FT choo sin - 


t0 $1500. * 
am. SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP, $1,800, 
$1,500, $1.200, and $900, and a large ‘number 


500 ; Mass. 


ur office is in the very centre of the 
is who have asked us to recommend. Write 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


AND THUS LESSEN YOUR 
aor att FOR = dean dhe 


work, There is no kind of position in at, which we are not 
during the year. The following are samples of the vacancies we stil! have to fill ; 


} A GOOD Positin 


have been promoted this 


n Languages, $ 
tendency, $1,500; Lady y i 
f the r lation. Vacancies whic 
OUSAND VACANCIES > all 
called upon 


Su 


grades of 8c 
to fill some rs 


below. Also many calls for High Schoo 


a +Mugic Teachers, and teachers of 
Drawing and Fentanship. We have abou 


three hu: Places for Primary and g 
mar tea¢hers, ard get calls 10r trom five top 
ata be from grey State in the West, Wa 
you will find some of your best frien; 
omens Ser sist of patrons. 


If you visit the city during the Natienal Teachers’ Association, do not fail to call on 
City.. Opposite the PALMER HOUSE. We sh . 
Other introduce Teachers to Superintendents and Boards 


shall be glad 
willing to enange. or direct teachers 


at once for circ 


TEACUERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 State | Street, Chicago, m1, 





gn’s PX C4 ve 


Teachers’ Bvreau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, 
sic: ams, etc., to Solis Schoo 
Churches. “Also Boo pers, 
Copyists and Cashiers to Business Fi 


Address (Mrs.) om D. CULVER, 
9 Fifth Ave., N. X 
FOUR of our recent » Hullstead pumente ar in Pic- 
kens, 8. C, tead, 8. Norwalk, 
Conn,, and Irwi Cal., s' Peckee tiaeder fietd is 
not restricted. Many teachers re; ister with ~ 
for riicular States—especially Colorado and 
California. We bave been pretty successful with 
such applicants, taking specia! pains to find just 
the places they can best fill. e sent two ladies 
to Ouray, Colo., last summer, at $750each One 
remains this year at $900; the otber has gone at 
a still higher sulary, to Whitewater — 
School, Wis. Teachers of accredited record ca 
bave about the kind of places they want if they 
will be patient till we find them. 


SCHOOL BULLETIN AG oa 


DO YOU WANT 


ary? There are me 


wom 


OR |i 








to secure a more congenial 
Ly - a larger sal- 

acancics where 
good are te to — recommended 
teachers. Only coiling we received a call for 
a skilled primary teacher at a of and 
the place is still vous. Will it not pay to register 
inarehable Him bo as ours and thereby incrcase 
your my age F rcent.? Send for our 
circular. W. 4s; .. UNION TEACHER'S 
AGENCY, 16 jt," Place, ew York. 

















, 

THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Special facilities and charges unusually moderate, 
W.A. Choate & Co., Managers, 

AND GENERAL SCHOr , FURNISHERS, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
’ 

Teachers’ Agency. 

perior Professors, 

and Governesses L. aa y depart instruc: 

on or 
at M. J. FQUNG- FULTON, 

and M28 sion Satan 
23 Union Square, oa tens. 
An assistant fora large aoe school 
near Chicago. Must be a graduate of 
scientific tendencies. Apply at once. 

Teachers’ Co- ative Association 

ORVILLE BREWER, Secretary. 

BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY | +i 

y on our books 
l when in city. 


Application Form and full particulars for stamp, 
$08 Broadway, Albany, AN. Y- 
Introduces to coll = and ants, ‘Patore, lies, u- 
tion ; recommends 
mmends good sc 
Yale, not less than 25. Prefer one with 
170 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
for ensuing school 
Ransom a wiles @ 
110 Tremont 8t.. cor. hon feld, BOSTON. 





yee r Registration. ie , 
ilities, efficient ser. 
E ix in collecting advance 


eres mde — Teachers with 


YE are served without 
WEMPLOS Biers ves us the tae 
ons oa os Stive for n eachers in America 
eaves nbd motive for representi 
are not suitable . ‘ieee 
Rr. E. AVER 
American School Bureau, 2 W. 14th St., N, th Bt, HY 


WANTED. — 


A Professor of Blocution {9r.. & lean 
ary $1,000. Must be a feet class on 
We have been asked to recommend some 
one immediately. Address with full par. 
ticulars, 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Association 
© State Street, Chicago, Lil. 


|TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


anette 2 BB, an my 
me n and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
a of both sexes, tor Universities ¢ Col 
leges, Schools, Families, and Churches. Circular 
hoice schools carefully recommended to 
rents, Selling and renting of schoo! property 
OOL FURNITURE and schools supplies. Bes 


references furnisbed. 

MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


,’ 

(Mutual Teaehers’ Ageney. 
Conducted by the School Supply and Publish- 
ing Co., offers its services to fovehens see king 
posit ions, and to those desirous of securing in- 

structors in every grade. 
The managemont is eet ae, Hon. E. 0. 
Devens. Be State yee ao 3 . Hon. Neil 
Gilmour, Ex-State it. Schoo n 'Y . Princi- 
Re a H. a of State, Normal Schos Potsdam, 
tat al 
School Gonmae. N.Y Y amdicuh _ 


‘others. 
artes. c Ze fe to these employin areem. Ad- 
al Teachers’ ne 


36 BOND Srnerr, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


PAE masa eta age oe deat gee Schools 
spent . tw aty-five years in school- 


OF. —— w. bent tig Prin. Public Schools, 
Rrom meses reonal knowledge i cat 

rear recom pees ag the Pa. Eo. Bureau to 
teachers preferment or new posi- 


we aod Bee erect Affeniows, Pu 


EST TEACHERS, . AMEIUER. 























KINDERGARTEN ‘sors’ 





Pooplés Line Stanes 


ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 


DREW, DEAN RICHMOND, 
Capt, 8. J. ROR. 
Leave 
week-da 
coat of 


North. 


poet 
pat an West at 


‘2 
Ri 


trains tor the 


0 every 
ann Ionia ot 


ithe Nth, | 


funcay. 


Rist i provided for Families, Schools, Colleges 
Skilled Teachers supplied pet Positions. 
School Property rented and sold. 

J. W: SCHERMERHORN & Co., 7 Bast 14th St., N.Y. 
Teachers Read!! 
ASSISTANT SU. BRINTEN DENTS and speci 

ndustrial insurance 
ie kiyn id fei Tnsurance Compas? 
eaeeats eo genes agents 
ay 
ga Pent oor ably bet before 12, or by } 
51 caneey Street, New York City. 
I. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & 00., 
7 Bast 1417H STReeT, 
NEw Yous. 
WHITE MOUNTAIN POINTS, t 
BAR HARBOR, yw 
oe & Northeast, 
er Rhode cr 
Thy and Massachusetts 
Leave Pier 29, N.R. at & P.M. daily, exer 
Send to P. O. Box 3011 for Re yates and Rates 
with a through Parlor 
me tee s Aver tf Providence, 
Mountains, without 
‘New Route” to Bar Harbor, 








sal Ca 


Steam- er transfer across Boston. 
eae Re BABOOCK, Ass’t G.P, A., New York 


0. H. BRIGGS, G. P. A. Providence, R. I. 
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RH MACY'& 60: 


14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., 
NEW YORK. 


897, 


——y 


ITION 


Summ 


i 
aoe ca ALL HOUSEKEEPERS SHOULD EXAMINE 
of sch OUR MAGNIFICENT STOCK OF 

0 


me time 


| Schoo 
achers of 


LVe about! 


LINENS, 


nw are offering TEM e | induce- 


dG te — finest qualities manufactdred.. These 
Ive tote goods come directly from the manufac- 
hy Ma! jurer to our counters, thus saving all inter- 


pediate commissions and profits and en- 


all on vg 
fe fad jp this country. 
ac , cxamesesneasmnsanamnes? 
a We also call special attention to our Ladies’ 
» Tl, Muslin 


Underwear. 


Every article sold by us is manufactured 
jp our own workrooms, All embroidery 


advance 
hers with 


t charge 


Ame wed is imported direct by us, Therefore 
hose wh we can and do sell this class of goods at 


prices absolutely below all competition. 


SUMMER-GAMES. 


We keep a fall stock of all articles re- 


St., NY 
ee 





leading 

‘ qured for the e of Tennis, and at the 

ty. Sal- lowest prices, ricoh, Fan stg sete of Tennis in strong, 

omen, wooden boxes. Racke's by the best 

nd someMl nskers. Nets, Poles, Markers, Ro and 

full parm Pegs. Ayer’s best covered balls ways in 
stock, Also full lines of uet, Battle- 





dores and Shuttlecock, yw ay ng Pitch- 










“iationH® »King Ring-Toss, ond 5 

l, ae led aot oe oie 

————= though Pp 

NC ment x, in nds‘of 
y lawn Tennis, the Stee are lower than 





last year. 
Special attention given to mail orders. 


(atalogaes will be mafled on receipt of ten 
cent __ ae. 


RH. MAGY & 00. 


sore, and 
ities, Col. 
Circulars 
ended to 
property 
ies. Best 
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the Kindergarten and the School. 


‘0 pages, illustrated with a steel plate portrait XY 
off recbel, six full page colored ere of occu-%) 
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4 “No other book has been-s0 express! adapted 

mou, Be Hi to the use of Teachers’ reading circles ® 

PAN, Trice, by mail, $1.00, | Club price to acre 
nas 3) “Express extra, ‘ 

, Co’ ' 






". Bavadiss of Childhood. 








tions. 

1. p The first.and only complete illustrated | Se 

st.. N.Y M to the Kinder hae ayes gives in Paunh sh 

————— saree A by m Papet, $i “$0. 
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es ladies’ shoes .ook new, 

omen Ask anv yelable 
persue by interested (eaters to 
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dealer Do not be 
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wy = Garand 


isan inflamed condit- 
ton of the lintny mem- 
brane of the nostrils, 
tear-ducts and throat. 
An acrid mucus is se- 
ergted, accompanied 
with a burning sensa- 
tion, severe spasms of 
sneezing, frequent at- 
tacks of headache 
waterly and inflamed Tim 
eyes. Cream Balm can Bf 
be depended upon to 
give relief at once and 
cures. 


A posites is applied into each nostri! and is 
avreeable. Price, 50 cents at Drauggists; by mail, 


ra agreed <n! gents. BLY BROS.,New ive st 
CUR! ‘re DE AF 


THE 
Peok's Patent 


roy ed Casnegnes Kar Drums 
the ma restore ‘the form the wor 


Meta weak al cows 
rg aietinedy. 
illustrated «x with testimon- 


F. ina Ene aie 853 Bre Broadway, N. Y.. Mention this paper. 
sure to Agents everyw 


=| sm 5 a aa 
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Sines GIRARD WikE i Ree 
Your Health is Precious. 


The teacher's ‘health is, after all, his capital. 
Without it what can he accomp lish in his very 
arduous occupation? The business of teachin 
tends to break down even the strongest const! | ¢ 
tution, At the end of each school year, there 
will be many who will need to give serious atten- 
tion to RES og I to! quienes. What 
will me will reso If so, 
they are only putting off the ry of their final 
break down: tor drugs are at best ve A a de- 

jon; they never radically cure. Others wi - 
to the countey where they can get the best air. 
This is a plan. Buta plan is to go 
ae they may get the advice of a competent 
py cian and sucb nds to treatment and — 
err case dema for merely 
healthy place is negati: ve; they need som ig 
—- well defined and specifically regulat 


whole daily life, as much so as 

This they can the Wesley Water Cure, 
; ‘Water Gap: Pa. "ht is under the 
care of F. (who fora p< 


of years was one 0 the ph: ns and pro- 
Cah ae at at Dansville, 





a 











“it prietors of the 
y: Y.) and who, now for nearly thirty years, bas 
Readers will confer a favor by mention- poem tpenting cuoomie. ant gute ost grea by 
IN & C0,, ing THE JOURNAL when communicating — me and sce, or address F, W. Hurd, 
ext ate with advertisers, Experiment Mills, Monroe Co., Pa. 
K. 
ee 
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beautiful 

















Greatest inducements ¢' 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China Téa 
] Gold Band Mess Rose Dinner 

Decorated Toilet Set, or White Granite Dinner Set, or 


COMPANY CHE GREAT AMBRIGAN TRA COMPLY 


P. O. Box 289. 


Send to the OLD prcanigecsy May No pigs 


offered. Now's 


celebrated TEAS and te 


rand’. J. = Bay 4 a 
Dinner Set, or Go! Band or Moss 
Watch, goalty of ke U 


of goods and 
competition . 


as we. 


jedge. 
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Old as the hills—the valleys. 

A great rower—the lion’s. 
Pdégessin-waiting+—MSS. held over. 

The “silver question ”—solid or plated? 
A hard thing to sharpen—the water’s 


Man is ninety per cent. water, and yet 
the prohibitionists are not satistied. 
Every cat hasa night key. It keeps it 
in its voice. 


** This is not what it’s cracked up to be,” 
as the miner said who pulverized quartz 
for gold and found only mica. 


A dollar on the wrong side of the line 
will frequently make many a man hop 
over. 


“A Kathleen Mavourneen loan,” m 
unsophisticated inquirer, is one of the “it 
may be for years, ic may be forever” sort: 


‘*When poverty comes in at the door 
love flies out of the window,” as the girl 
said when she saw the tramp on the door- 
sill. 


lt does not change the weather to com- 
ijplain about it, but there is a little satis- 
faction in a good vigorous kick once in a 
while. 


Sunday School Teacher—‘‘ Tommy, can 
you tell me why the lions did not eat u 
Daniel?’ Tommy—‘I s’pose they ha 
just been fed.” 


“What kind of pudding is this, waiter?” 
ee Tapioca, sir.” “Is it? I thought it was 
mediocre. Merely a case of hetero- 
phemy, you see. 


** Billy,” said Willie, soleninly, ‘‘ I heard 


that you said I was a monkey. You'll 
have to apologize.” 

“All right, Willie, ” said Billy ; “ the 
next time I see a monkey, I will.” 

IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New — City, save Bagra 
Express and Carriage d stop at the 
woe Union Hotel, — Grand Central 


_ Furnished Rooms at $1 and 

upwards per day, European plan. Elevators, and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars 

and eleva’ aed to all depots. You 

£7, live_hetter atthe Grand Union| 

Hotel, than apy other ana -clags hotel ip the C: ty. 


Hasbands who leave property to their 
widows under the odious condition that 
they do not marry again, might as well 
not die at all. 


A widow may not be much of a gar- 
dener, but she always has an idea that 
she can raise orange blossoms from weeds. 


HAY FEVER 
Is an inflamed condition of the lining membrane 
of the nostrils, tear-ducts and throat, affecting 
the lw An acrid mucus is secreted, the ais- 
charge is accompanied —_ P burning sensation. 
There are severe sp . uent 
attacks of headache, wate an inflamed eyes. 
Kty’s Cream Balm isa veunel y that can be depen- 
ded upon to quickly r-lieve and cure, 50 ots. at 

y mail, registered, 60c, Ely Bros., 
ty reenwich Street. New York. 


A lady riding in the cars found herself 
by the side of an old matron, who 
was exceedingly deaf. ‘*Ma’am,” said she, 
** What 





“did you ever try electricity !” 

did you say, miss?” *‘I asked youif you 
ever tried ep 3 Aer a, our deafness.” 
“Lor, yes! I was by lightning 
lat summer and it didn't do me a bit 
0’ good.” 


ADVICE TO* MOTHERS 
MKS hh — pt SOOTHING SYRUP should al- 
LDREN T' 


CHI a. it 
SOOTHES the. the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUY¥8. all 
all pain, “URES WiND COLIC and ts the BEST REM. 
EDY FOR DIARKH(RA, 25 CTS A BOTTLE. 


A letter addressed to g party in 
** Father, Mich.,” was sent to a post-office 
expert, and he for warded it to Paw Paw, 
Mich. He guessed it right. 


A woman woke her husband during the 
storm the other night, and said: ‘‘I do 
wish you would stop snoring, for I want 
to hear it thunder.” 


Since LADIES HAVE BEEN ACCUSTOMED to ue 
<poo! ‘# Sulphur Soap in their toilet their 
la ns have is a 


multiplied, and 
ey are geen distigured with’ blotches and 


dom 

im 

p' a ge rah ene by Drug- 
Sattncorancooes ceo 
/ IsCorns, Bunions, 250 
Hill's Halr and ‘& Brown, Me. 
Pike’s Toothache « CatU in T Minute, 2a, 
A Burlington woman k strict ac- 

count of-every time she «her child- 





31 & 33 Vesey &., New Work, 


ren. She puts it in her diary in thisform: 


A Famous Doctor 


Once said that the secret of good tiedith 
pea in keeping the head cool, the 
féet wart; and the bowels open. * Had 
this eminent physician lived in our day, 
and known the merits of Ayer’s Pills 
as an aperient, he would cértainly have 
recommended them, as so many of his 
distinguished successors are doing. 

The celebrated Dr. Farnsworth, of 
Norwich, Conn., recommends Ayer’s 
Pills a8 the best of all remedies for 
* Intermittent Fevers.” . 

Dr. I. E. Fowler, of Britigeport, 
me . says: “‘Ayer’s Pills are highly 

funiversally,spdken of by the people 
here. 1 hinte daily use of them 
in my practice.” 

Dr. Mayhew, of New Bedford, Mass., 
says: “ Having preScribéd hiaiy thot- 
sands of Ayer’s Pills, in my practice, I 
can unhesitatingly pronounce them the 
best cathartic in use.’”’ 

The Massachusetts State Assayer, Dr. 
A. A, Hayés}, cortiies ; *‘ L have miade a 
careful analysis of Ayer’s Pills. seer 
contain the actiye principles of wel 
known drugs, isolated from inert mat- 
ter, which plan is, chemically speaking, 
of great importance to their usefulness. 
It insures activity, certainty, and uni- 
formity of effect. Ayer’s Pills contain 
no metallic or mineral substance, but 
the virtues of vegetable remedies in 
skillful combination.” 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicine. 








EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 
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The American Investiméns Company, of Em- 
Inétebufy.” idwa,~ 4 a & Pah yao a SK. 
us 5 000. —ys t Mortgage Loans 
mt. 1» year De- 
by ry ~d com. of first Mort- 
age loans held tn ‘mn true trust by the Mer@gatile Trust 
Compa pany. N . ¥. Sper cent. certificates of deposit 
or pate under one year. Write for fall pforma 
tion and peferences to the company at 15@ Rassau 
St., New York A. L. ORMeBY., Vice-P resicent. 


CALL AT THE 
DENTAL ROOMS 
or 


DR. W. J. STEWART. 
362 WEST 23rd STREET, 


if your teeth sre needing attention. Reliable Work 
Mocerate Charge. Plastic Olling for broken down 
and serattive teeth « ap ctalt 

Kefere to A. M. Kelogg, Editor Screor JovRrasL 








“Something for your 
Reception. And you 
don’t know where to 
find it?” 


Well, you won’t make a mistake if you 
send 27 ‘cents to E. L. Kellogg & Co., of 
25 Clinton Place, N. Y., for one of their 
Reception Days. There are 4 Nos. of 160 
pages each, crammed full of good things 
—pieces to speak, recitations, dialogues, 
class exercises, etc., that can be used—all, 
not one or two ina book. Every piece is 
suitable - —- use, Thousands already 
in use. are the most popular of 
such books s published Try one and see— 
or a set of four--$1.00, postpaid. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educatfonat Pubs. 


25 CLINTON PLACE, N. Y. 





d THE 
Treasure-Trove School Library 


contains hundreds of the latest Juvenile 
Books suitable for 

HOLIDAY PRESENTS; PREM- 

IUMS AND PRIZES. 


one at this place and examine them. senaners 
and Sch: ool Officers furnished at special digoou i: 
pp! 


Send for Comniete Boot eee: 
e ¢ will 


r 
a A 
make el tione for —d ‘het a and yuarantee satisfac 

Nited promptiy, Adoress 





“Given under my hand this—day of étc, 


eee 
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PRACTICAL SCIENCE FOR YOUNG STUDENTS. 


FIRST BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 


BY MARY SHAW-BREWSTER. 


te A course of simple experiments for beginners, giving 
e 


employed—ihe range of material 
known chemical compounds. 
every experiment a practical lesson is drawn. 


INTRODUCTION PRICE, 66 CENTS. 


Sample copies will be Gumpustiod. nastuetd. to teachers or school officers, for examination, 
at the introduction price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


t prominence to practical work by 
upil. The experiments are of the most clementery character, and the pares apparatus is 
being jimited to what the kitchen affords and to a few well- 
Each student is required to make his own observations, and from 


every r of superior character 
do well to communicate with us in reference to 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS. Two sets. 


BOTANICAL OUTFIT. 
MICROSCOPES AND SLIDES FOR 


BARNES’ READING CHARTS. 


School Apparatus and Supplies 


Attention is invited to the ee ee of APPARATUS AND SCHOOL SUPPLIEs, 
f ee 4 low prices. Teachers and School Ba wel 


wil 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. Two. = 4 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


GEOLOGICAL CABINETS. 125 Rare specimens. 
WILSON’S PHYSIOLOGICAL CHARTS. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS, GLOBES, MAPS, BLACKBO 
BARNES’ JET BLACK INK, BARNES’ NATIONAL PENS. 
STATIONERY OF ALL KINDS. 
Descriptive Catalogue with prices will be mailed on application. 


Adaress 4, §, BARN&S & CO., 141 and 118 William Street, New York ork City, 





Eclectic Educational Series. 


NOW READY. 

THE HOUSE I LIVE IN.—An Elementary Physiology for children. With 
special reference to the nature of alcoholic drinks and narcotics, and their effects 
upon the human system. 12mo., full cloth, 96 pp. Fully illustrated with 
engravings and full page colored plates. 

Sample Copy and Introduction price, 30 cents. 
ECLECTIC CERMAN FIFTH READER. — Complete Classical Reader 
for seventh and eighth school years. Sketches of German authors, and thirteen 
| eerecemedy ; essays on German and German-American literature ; and other valuable 
tures. Cloth, 825 pp. 
Sample Copy and Introduction price, 72 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, BOSTON. 


TAINTOR’S CUIDE BOOKS. 


Describe all Cities, Towns, arid Resorts on the routes. Illustrated with Maps and Woodcuts. 
PRICE, 25 CENTS EACH, BY MAIL, 


CITY OF NEW YORK.—Containing descriptions of Public Buildings, Places of Amuse- 
ment, Libraries, etc. A new Street eae Travelers’ Directory, and Map of New York. 
HUDS TES.—New York to West Point, Catskill Mountains, Albany, 
Troy. Saratoga Springs, Lake George, Lake Champlain, Adirondacks, Montreal, and Quebec. 
A (RATED GUIDE to Saratoga Springs, with Maps and Woodcuts. 
on FA one Coast. 





RTS.— Boston to the White Mountains. 
—Philadelphia to Easton, Bethlehem, Delaware 
Shey — mony 5 —' Elmira. 


Niagara Fal 
‘Ga, BUFFALO ‘AND NIAGARA FALLS. —Via 


ork Central 
NEWPORT AND FALL ® RIVER ROUTE.—New : ag to Boston, via Newport and 
Fall vet. With ry of Newport and carcagenes tt 

hey UTE.—New York to the White Mountains. 
New YORK TO PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE AND WASHINGTON. 


Published by TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


Huds:n ‘River and New 











SOWER.POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


The Best | doum 2. Potter & co's 


TEXT-BOOKS. 
WHY? 13 i Tasyoreths moet prection” 
3. They are the easiest to teach. 
4, They are the most complete 
and economical. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 
35 NORTH 10th STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

First Steps in Scientific Knowledge, 


8vo. or » $1. 75 
By PavL Bern. JOHNSON’S INTEGRAL CALCULUS, 
“Tt makes the teachi th, 4 


+. Ravi. oe: 
of El Mr 
possible in The Common School.”’ "t MERRIMAN'S GEO DESY, 12mg, 12mo. 150 
*,.*Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free n LEAST SQUARES, 8vo, “ 2.00 
application. OLIVER, WAIT & JON TRIGONOMETRY, 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, | nice & JOHNSON’S. PRD Me ASO 
-_ 715 . Be —— bya Lf ae a PT ERENTTaL Sarvs er 8yo, cL, 
Deaicrs in School Stationery and Supphes. UR. Atria 1.50 
, SETA ne AND IN TEGRAL 
12mo, ~, 2.50 
WwooD'’s CO-OLDINATE GEOMBTEY, 8vo, ».00 


—— TRIGONOMETRY, 12mo, cloth. 31.00 
Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Catalogue and circular sent free by mail. 
EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
>i Ars: Sening THE ScHOOL JOURNAL when 
1 ySample docetampe with advertisers. 


TRE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL onnime. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Math ti 
1, Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four oe 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy oft Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
Mon s Nor. U if 
Brewize. uion System of Indust. 


Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


CALCULUS, GEOMETRY, ETC. 
HALSTED'S ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, 























veree UAL.ED for CamanTine 


T, ’ 
strongest 





yp Th way 


3,50 | tion, 


Talks with Socrates About Life. 
vol..12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


$1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 


— Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
essor Goodwin writes; “I 


been merely venerated names; especiall 
Socrates really taugh 


Contributions to Popular Classical Culture, 

Translations from the Gorgias and the Republic of Piato, | 
Socrates. A translation of the Apology, Crito, and parts of the Phedo of Plato. 12mo. (loth, 
A Day in Athens with Socrates. Translations from the Protagoras and the Republic of Plato, 


I have advised the translator to publish these versions of Plato, 
in thet pellet "that they will be ‘welcomed . oe th to whom both Plato and Socrates have bithert, 


oge sha ad interest in knowing whut Pilato ang 


t has been doubly cheeked by ignorance of Greek and by the formidabie 
aspect of Plato's = lete works, even in an English transiation.” 

* That * way be thens with Socrates,’ those ‘Talks with Socrates abont Life,’ and that firg, 
volume containing the Apology, and the Pheedo, all strike a note so familiar, deal with questions 
so living, that they seem of present concern and modern fact. 
Latin and more Greek, attest the skill and truth witn which the versions are mace; we can conf. 
cently speak of their English grace and clearness. They seem a sweet of style,’ because they are 
without manner and periectly simple.”—W. D. HOWELLS, in Harper's 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 and 745 


Eminent Scholars, men of much 


foadway, New York, 





IN RANK 
LEADING THE ADVANCE 


FOTTER, KNIGHT, 


P.D. & S. COPY BOOKS 


IN COST 
CHEAP AS THE CHEAPEST. 


Dinsmore’s Model Script Spelling Blanks. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTAL WORK, 
Number Tablets, and Language Tablets, (New). 


Write for samples and introductory terms. 


AINSWORTH & CO., 


School Book Publishers, 107 Chambers Street, New York City. 





THE TEACHERS’ REST 


“fat this séason is weii earned, and should nut be 


disturbed. It cannot, however, be annoying, in 
a leisurely way to think and pian what 


MUSIC BOOKS 


from the inexhanetinie anpet described in 
BITSON & CO.’S Catalogues, it will be well to 
use in the next musical campaign 

Any book mailed for retail price. a3 


Sunday School Teachers 
will soon be able to examine -_ oor and beau- 
tiful Sunday School ioe Children’s 
Diadem, (35 cts.) by A D iteecen and the 
newly arranged and ao Ad New Spiritual 
Songs, (35 cts.) by Tenney & Hoffmann. 
School Teachers 
will be pleased to look at our new Royal Sing- 
er, (60 cts.) for Adult Singing Classes and 
High Schools. Also the Song Greeting, (60 
cts.) for High Schools (a great favorite); and 
the Ly gy little -pelmary School Song Book, 
ms for Little Singers, 30 cts. 
Music Teachers 
“on the wing,” are invited to alight and ex- 
amine the superb stock of instruction Books 
and ons of Vocal) and Instrumental 
music for teaching purposes, at the stores of 
OLIVER DITSON CO., 449 & 451 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 


a a & CO., 867 Broadway, New 

ork. 

J. E. DITSON & CO., 1228 Chestnut Street, 
Phila. 

LYON & HEALY, Chicago, 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


By J. W. Shoemaker, A.M. 
ENLARGED. 
The best and most popular text-book on the 
subject of Elocution. 
“ Practical Elocution,” as its name imports, is 
a condensed yet comprehensive treatment of the 
whole subject of poeu=on. giving brief consid- 
eration to all the topics bearing upon natural ex- 


bipaien 
1 response AW the yoeeee fe a ee read- 

ing mater th ~i 3 ee miarged by the 
ad tion of one hu hund dred ek “ot the. a 
selections, affordi e ra of practice 
in ~~ a pa Voice, “Arti y 

esture, Analy mnie. w 4 
which are fully trea ea it in the body of the work. 
Prices: 300 pages. Handsomely Bound. 
Regular retail price, $1.25 
To teachers, for examination, 1.00 
Introduction price, 


= 
Exchange 
These are ~¥ Fg Thy direct, and ‘not ited 


the Booksellers. 
cheerfully furnished. 


Further particulars 

Correspondence solicited. 

The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


©. ©. vy Es... 











MACMILLAN & (0.8 


SERIES -OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 
aes 9 Elem. Physio ogy....#1. a4 


in Elem 
Co 





Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave. New York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Deans Books, Dra Models, 
and Artists’ Mater Materbsle. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edw 
cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 
TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION 18 CALLED. 
os bes been I Sunt & the 
teachin aching of is a ave spostety — ge tee 
py They consist of ott Y Sollde'e and taniets 
yoo Ee ed se are made with 
frraeeiin at ne teeipweet soasibis prices — Th yt 
been ado lowest ‘possible prices of the country. and 
futely “in diapenaate to the correct teaching 
every stage, and 
and address 
THE arose | ag egy oe —-? 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
LOVELL & CO., Educational Pub- 
lishers, 16 Astor Place, New York City. 


’s P Eetool Hoge y mail, $1.35; Prec- 
ot 


Part I. Teach- 
im eA BO 
Lesscns on Plants.) 


spi aan, ==. CU. ; 
SO cts.: belected 
brat 3% Spell: , 25 cts. ; DeGraif’s Devel- 
ment Lemons $1.20; Freebel's Kducation of 
Man, $1.30; cloth, yr boards. Giffin’s Graded 
Review Questions, 55 cts.; Garlanda’s Philosophy 
of Words, $1.35. Send for catalogue. 


The Business-Standard Copy-Book 
LATEST. CHEAPEST. BEST. 


MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING DUPL'!- 
CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH PAGE 





of k Form 
ot the the outset. 
For catalogue 











72 cts 
96 cTs 


PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 
COM. SCHOOL COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 
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